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PREFACE 


Ever since India entered the industrial field over a century ago, the 
industrial labour in the country and its problems have been the subject 
of interest. From earlier emphasis on prevention of exploitation of labour, 
the interest has now shifted to providing them a fair deal and fuller 
opportunities. Surveys that bring out true conditions of labour provide 
a sound base to the present day approach to problems of labour in India, 
in the context of planned economic development of the country. 

A detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee, appointed by the Government of India in 1944. The years 
that followed witnessed far reaching changes in the set up of the country, 
its basic policies and national objectives. As a result, the well-being of 
the working class came to be recognised as an essential factor in the long- 
term strategy for industrial advance and in the overall economic stability 
and progress of the country. The adoption of this policy has brought 
about a new awakening in the ranks of labour and has afforded them 
much relief in various directions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial 
labour and to make an appraisal of their present conditions, a si heme 
for a comprehensive Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the 
Second Five Year Plan. Its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. 
The Survey was conducted according to a phased programme in 46 
industries. This Report presents data regarding the Tobacco Curing In- 
dustry covered under the Scheme during 1965-66. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in 
the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also 
certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately 
for large and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited 
study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the 
workers now enjoy, and provides first-hand information on certain 
important aspects of labour management relations. Attempt lias also been 
made to collect and interpret data on certain conventional items in a more 
meaningful way. In the presentation of the data, the effort has been to 
reduce the information into quantitative terms so as to serve as a bench- 
mark for purposes of evaluation of changes at a future date. Recourse to 
general description has been resorted to only where the other type of treat- 
ment was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems 
had to be laced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these 
flowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper 
maintenance of records in many establishments. In many cases, the field 
staff had almost to bulid up the required statistics from various sources. 
This naturally imposed a heavy demand on the industrial managements 
canvassed and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their whole 
hearted co-operation. The co-operation and valuable assistance received 
from associations of employers and workers. Labour Commissioners as wel. 
as Chief Inspectors of Factories and other officials of State Labour Depart- 
ments is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisa- 
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I am also thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Com- 
mission for examining the Schedule and Instructions and offering useful 
suggestions. I am equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
U.S.A., Government Social Survey Department, U.K., Economics and 
Research Branch. Department of Labour. Canada, and Labour Statistics 
and Research Division. Ministry of Labour. Japan, whose advice was sought 
on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting the present round (fourth 
and final) of the Survey was borne by Dr. J.N. Mongia, Deputy Director, 
supported by other officers of the Bureau on various statistical problems 
arising out of the Survey. The field investigations were carried out by 
Sarvashri K.N. Upadhyay, R.K. Pillai, L.D. Khanna, Khazan Singh, 
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CHAPTER [ 

Introduction 

India is amongst the world’s largest producers of tobacco, next only 
to U.S.A. and China, and accounts for about one-tenth of the total world 
production of tobacco. She is also the fourth biggest exporter of tobacco 
in the world. Almost all vaiieties of tobacco leaf known in the world are 
grown here, both in the internal economy and export trade. Indian 
tobacco has a prominent place. Its contribution to the National Exchequer 
through the levy of excise duties is considerable. It is also a substantial 
foreign exchange earner, ranking ninth in India’s export trade. Flue 
cured Virginia tobacco is the most important exportable variety. During 
1962-63, India exported about 122 million kgs. of raw and manufac- 
tured tobacco valued at about Rs. 37 crores. 

Of all the varieties of tobacco grown in India, Nicotiana Tabacum 
and Nicotiana Rustica are cultivated on an extensive scale. Nicotiana 
Tabacum variety accounts for about 90 per cent, of the total area and 
production and also constitutes the bulk of India’s tobacco exports. The 
most important variety in this species is Virginia most of which is grown 
in Andhra Pradesh. Nicotiana Tabacum is also used in the manufacture 
of cigars, cheroots, bidis, (hewing, snuff and hookah and pipe tobacco, 
while Nicotiana Rustica is used mainly for hookah, chewing and snuff. 
Among the tobacco producing States in India, Andhra Pradesh ranks 
first. Other important tobacco growing States are Mysore, Tamil Nadu, 
Bihar. Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Rajasthan. 

1.1 Location of the Industry 

T he Tobacco Manufacturing Group includes Bidi, Cigar, Cigarette, 
Snuff. Jerda and other factories. The Survey of Labour Conditions in the 
Tobauo Curing Industry was restricted to the ‘others’ group only and 
excludes Bidi, Cigar, Cigarette, Snuff and Jerda factories. 

Statement. 1.1 shows the distribution of Tobacco Curing factories in 
various States during 1965 together with their average daily employment. 

It will be seen from the Statement that the largest concentra- 
tion of Tobacco Curing factories was in Andhra Pradesh which accounted 
for about 85 per cent, of the factories and about 97 per cent, of workers 
employed in the Industry in the country. Madras* was the next important 
State with about 9 per cent, of the factories and nearly 2 per cent, of the 
employment. The rest of the factories were located' in Bihar, Maharashtra, 
Mysore, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. 

1.2 Genesis of the Survey 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various in- 
dustries in India, on a country-wide basis, was conducted by the Royal 
Commission on Labour during 1929 — 31. On the basis of its report and 
findings various ameliorative measures were introduced by the Govern- 
ment in the field of labour. After a lapse of over a decade, i.e., in 1944, 


* Named Tamil Kiula with effect from 14th January, 1969, 
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Statement 1.1 

State-wise Distribution of Tobacco Curing Factories in India and Average 

Daily Employment therein 


(During 1965) 


SI. 

No. 

States 




Number of 
Factories 

Average 

Daily 

Employment 

1 

2 




3 

1 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 


•• 

•• 

28(5 

( 85 - 1 ) 

74,413 

( 07 - 3 ) 

o 

Bihar 


•• 


10 

( 3 - 0 ) 

403 

( 0 - 1 ) 

3 

Madras* 




30 

( 8 -!>) 

1.307 

( 1 - 7 ) 

1 

Maharashtra 



•• 

2 

( 0 - 6 ) 

32 

( 0 - 1 ) 

5 

Mysore 




.. 1 
( 0 - 3 ) 

339 

(o-r.) 

6 

Orissa 



• • 

5 

(i-r,) 

179 

( 0 - 2 ) 

7 

Utt nr Pradesh .. 

■ • 


• • 

2 

( 0 - 6 ) 

09 

( 01 ) 





Total 

336 

( 100 - 0 ) 

76,442 

( 100 * 0 ) 


* Named Tamil Nadu with effect from .January 14, 11 Hit). 

Xotk : Figures within brackets are percentage's to respective totals. 
Source : — Returns received under the Factories Act, l IMS. 


the Government of India appointed another Committee, namely the 
Labour Investigation Committee, to enquire into conditions of labour in 
all important industries. The Committee conducted in 19*11-45 detailed 
investigations in 88 industries and, besides a main report on labour condi- 
tions in general, published individual reports in respect of various in- 
dustries. Lhe Labour Investigation Committee did not survey the Tobacco 
Curing Industry as a separate industry, presumably because this industry 
was not an important one at that time. However, the Committee con- 
ducted investigations in Bidi, Cigar and Cigarette industries. These 
reports provided valuable material for the formulation of labour policy. 
The years that followed witnessed many changes of far-reaching signi- 
ficance. For instance, many legislative measures were adopted to improve 
working and living conditions and several schemes were enforced for 
promoting welfare and social security of workers. The setting up of the 
adjudication machinery also led to improvement in conditions of work 
and increase in wages of workers in various industries. Above all, the 
attainment of Independence by the country gave a new Status to the 
working classes. In view of these developments, the Ministry of Labour as 
well as the Planning Commission considered it necessary that a fresh 
comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various industries should be 



conducted. Such a survey, it was felt, would also help the Government in 
obtaining a precise picture of the existing conditions and problems of 
labour for purposes of deciding the future course of action. Accordingly, 
a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions was included 
in the Second Five Year Plan and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with 
its execution. The scheme drawn up by the Bureau envisaged the coverage 
of 40 industries according to a phased programme in four rounds. Tobacco 
(hiring Industry was one of the 18 industries covered during the fourth 
round (1965-66) of the Survey of Labour Conditions. 

1.3 Scope and Design 

A note given in t lie Appendix to this Report spells out the details 
relating to sample design and the method of estimation adopted. In view 
of the absence of a complete list of all Tobacco Curing Factories in the 
country, it was decided that the scope of the Survey should be conlined 
to establishments registered under the Factories Act, 1948. The list of 
icgistered fac tories during 1963 was used as the frame except in case of 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra for which the lists related to the year 
1962. Since there was high concentration of factories in Andhra Pradesh, 
and especially in Guntur district, Guntur and the ‘Rest of Andhra 
Pradesh’ were treated as separate strata. All other Tobacco Curing fac- 
tories scattered in the remaining States were clubbed together to form 
the Residual Group. 

Since the past experience of the surveys in other industries had 
shown that wide variations existed in conditions of work, standards of 
walfare, amenities, etc., in the units of different si/e-groups in each in- 
dustry, it was fell that it wottld be useful to have separate data fen- units 
of different sizes. It was, therefore, decided that for purposes of the 
Survey, units of the Industry should be divided into two si/c-groups — 
large and small. For this purpose, the cutoff point chosen was 190 which 
was appioximately equal to the average si/e of employment per factory. 
The sampling fraction adopted was 33 per cent, of all the large-size 
fart mies and 25 per cent, of small-size factories, Statement 1.2 (on the next 
page) shows the number of Tobacco Curing factories together with the 
uumbci of workers employed therein (a) in the frame (b) in the sample, and 
(c) in the sample actually covered. 

'l’he Survey ultimately covered about 17 per cent, of the factoiies and 
nearly 27 per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since only those 
factories came in the sample as featured in the frame and as it was not 
possible to take account of new factories which came into being upto and 
during the period of the Survey, the information given in this Report 
should be treated to relate to the factories which were in existence during 
the period to which the frame relates (i.e. 1962-1963) and which continued 
to exist at the time of the Survey (i.e. 1965-66). 

The data were collected through personal visits of the field staff of 
the Bureau. With a view to testing* the schedule and instructions prepared 
for the Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry 
was conducted in September — Oc tober, 1959. before taking up the first 
round of the Survey of Labour Conditions Scheme in December, 1959. On 
the basis of the pilot enquiry as well as the expci ieuce gained during the 
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earlier three rounds of the Survey, some major changes were carried out 
in the schedule* used for the collection of data in the fourth round of 
the Survey. For example, information pertaining to absenteeism, labour 
turnover, pay period, earnings of Production Workers, etc., was not col- 
lected during the fourth round as such information was already being 
collected under other schemes of the Bureau viz.. Occupational Wage 
Survey and Annual Survey of Industries. 

The main field enquiry was launched in April, 1965 and completed 
in February, 1966. Since the enquiry in essence was conducted during 
1965-66, the data collected, except where specifically mentioned, should 
be treated to relate to this period. 

Statement 1.2 

Number of Tobacco Curing Factories and Workers Employed therein in the 

Frame, Sample , etc . 


In t ho Frame 19G3f Tn the Sampled In the Sample* 

Selected Actually Covered 


( Ynt re 

X umber 

1 of 

Faelorirs 

Number 

of 

Workers 
Km ployed 

Number 

of 

Faetories 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Employed 

Number 

of 

Faetories 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Km ployed 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

# 7 

1. (Juntur 

321 

03,102 

88 

1 8,8f,8 

50 

(15*6) 

14,066 

(22-3) 

Large Factories 

82 

44,960 

28 

14,224 

19 

(23-2) 

11,407 

(25-4) 

Small Factories 

239 

18,142 

60 

4,644 

31 

(130) 

2,659 

(14-7) 

2. Rest of Andhra 

Pradesh 29 

13,870 

9 

6,978 

8 

(27*6) 

6,358 

(45-8) 

Large Faetories 

18 

12,878 

6 

0,644 

5 

(27-8) 

6,024 

(46-8) 

Small Factories 

11 

992 

3 

334 

3 

(27*3) 

334 

(33-7) 

3. Residual 

48 

2,851 

13 

1,259 

10 

(20*8) 

1,221 

(42-8) 

Large Factories 

1 

700 

1 

700 

1 

(100-0) 

700 

(100-0) 

Small Faetories 

47 

2,151 

12 

559 

9 

(19-1) 

521 

(24-2 ) 

4. All Tndia .. 

398 

79,823 

110 

27,105 

68 

(17-1) 

21,645 

(27-1) 

Large Factories 

101 

58,538 

35 

21,568 

25 

(24-8) 

18,131 

(31-0) 

Small Factories 

297 

21,285 

75 

5,537 

43 

(14-5) 

3,514 

(16-5) 


* The Schedule used for the Survey haw been published in the Report on Survey of Labour 
Conditions in Artificial Manure Factories in India (1965-66). 

Note: — Figures within brackets in Columns (6) and (7) are percentages to the total number 
of factories and workers as given in Cola. (2) and (3) respectively. 

fTho frame relates to list of registered factories for the year 1963 except for 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra for which the list related to 1962. 
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Employment 

With ;i view U> ensuring comparability as well as unifoimil) of 
statistics obtained from the different sampled establishments, data pertain- 
ing to employment were collected as on a fixed date, i.e., 3 1st Mauh, 
1965*. The results of the Survey show that, on this date, the total csti 
mated employment strength of the Tobacco Curing factories icgistcrcd 
under the Factories Act, 1918, was 98.7 thousand. T his estimate, differs 
from the statistics furnished under the Factories Act, 1918. for the year 
1965, i.e. 76.4 thousand, mainly Irecause of the fact that whereas the for- 
mer represents the estimate based on the actual number of persons on toll 
on a particular date, the latter shows the average daily employment for 
the whole year. Besides, while the former includes even those employes 
who, though employed in registered factories, were deemed to be not 
covered’ under the factories Act, 1918, the latter figure does not take such 
employees into account. 

2.1 Composition of the Working Force 

2.1.1 Distribution By Broad Occupational Groups — For purposes of 
the Survey, the internationally accepted classification** of workers was 
followed, according to which the workers have been classified into the 
following five categories: — 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel; 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel; 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisor)); 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory); and 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services; 

Based on the above classification, the estimated percentage distribution 
of workers in Tobacco Curing factories is given in Statement 2.1 (on the 
next page). 

It would be seen from the Statement that the working force in the 
Tobacco Curing Industry comprised predominantly ‘Production and 
Related Workers’ who accounted for about 95 per cent, of the total work- 
ing force. The proportion of workers belonging to this gioup varied from 
about 85 per cent, in the Residual Group to about 96 per ccut. in Guntur. 
The proportion of production workers was higher in small si/.c factories 
than in large ones both at the centre and all India level. 'The remaining 
four groups accounted for the rest of about 5 pel cent, of woikcjs. 


*In case of certain establishments, the data for this specified date could not bo collected 
du© to various reasons, such as,late start of season in a particular region, strike in the factory, 
work in the unit not being normal on the specified date, etc. However, in m«*st of such cases 
tbo date for which data were collectod was either ill March or April, 1965. 

** International Standard Classification of Occupations adopted by the I.L.O. 
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Statement 2.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers* by Broad Occupational 

Groups 

(31st March, 1905) 


Total Estimated Percentage of Workers in the Group 

Coutro Number of,— — — — * - — , 

Workers 

(Estimated) Pro- Acltuinis- Clerical Produe- Watch and 
fossional, trativc, and Re- tion and lie- Ward and 
Technical Executive lated lateil Work- Other 

and He- andMa.ua- Workers ors (inolii- Services 
latod gerial l’or- (including ding Suji- 
Por- sonnel Supervisory) ervisorv) 

sound 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

I. Guntur 

82,454 

0- l 

0-2 

• ) 9 •> 

— 

95*8 

1*7 

Large Factories 

59,712 

0- L 

0*2 

2* 4 

95* 3 

2*0 

Small Factories 

22,7 42 

0-1 

0-1 

J • 9 

97-0 

0*9 

2. Rest of Andhra Pradesh 

14,017 

0- 3 

0-2 

2* -4 

94*3 

2*8 

Large Factories 

13,272 

0-3 

0-2 

2*5 

91- I 

2*9 

Small Factories 

715 

0-4 

0-3 

1-9 

97*2 

0*2 

3. Residual 

2,230 

1- 4 

2- 1 

8-3 

8 4*9 

3*o 

Large Factories 

29 

3-5 

1M-3 

31*5 

31-0 

20*7 

Small Factories 

2,201 

1-4 

2-3 

s-o 

85*0 

2*7 

4. All India 

98,701 

0-2 

0-3 

2* l 

95*3 

IS 

Large Factories 

73,013 

0-2 

0-2 

2* 4 

95*1 

2-1 

Small Factories 

25,088 

0-2 

0*3 

2* 4 

90-0 

1*1 

* ‘Covered’ as well as* 

A of Covered' 

under fhe Factories 

Act. lit IS. 



2.1.2 Distribution 

of Workers by 

Covered' 

and ‘Not 

Covered’ 

Cate 


gories under the Factories Art, 1948 — The Far toi ics Art, 1918. defines 
worker ;is “a person employed, directly or through ;ui> agent), whether 
for wages or not, in any manufacturing process, or in cleaning ait) part of 
the machinery or premises used for a manufacturing process, or in any 
other kind of work incidental to or connected with the manufacturing 

process or the subject of manufacturing process: ” During the. 

course of the Survey, it tvas observed that there was no uniformity with 
regard to the interpretation of the above definition of ‘workers’ and, conse- 
quently, while some units had included certain categories of employees 
among those ‘covered’ under the Factories Act, others tended to exclude 
them. Such workers as were not covered under the Factories Act, 1948, 
formed only a small proportion of the total workers in the Industry, 
being less than even one per cent. As amongst the different centres, the 
proportion of such workers was the highest (about 3 per cent.) in the 
Residual Group, followed by the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ (about 2 per 
cent.) and the lowest (0.4 per cent.) in Guntur. Further details appear in 
Statement 2.2. 



Statement 2.2 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers By ‘ Covered 9 and ‘Not 
Covered 9 Categories under the Factories Act, 19*18 

(31st March, 1965) 


Centre 


Professional, 
Technical and 
Related Personnel 

. JL 

Administrative, 
Executive and 
Managerial 
Personnel 

Cler 

Relate 

(includ 

erv 



Covered 

ieal and 
d Workers 
ing Sup- 
isory) 

i — 

Covered 

Not 

covered 

t — 

Covered 

Not 

covered 

^ 

Not 

covered 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1. Guntur 


75-0 

24-4 

45-7 

54- 3 

02' 9 

7* 1 

Largo Factories 

. , 

75-4 

24*0 

45-2 

04-8 

08 '0 

2-0 

{Small Factories 

•• 

70-5 

23- 5 

50-0 

50-0 

7(>* 5 

23-5 

2. Rest of Andhra Pradesh 

67-5 

42' 5 



100-0 

00*8 

0- 2 

Large? Factories 


61-4 

38-6 


100-0 

02' 6 

7 4 

{Small Factories 


— 

100-0 

— 

100*0 

50-0 

50*0 

3. Residual 


45*2 

54-8 

30' 2 

00*8 

03' 0 

70 

Large Factories 


100*0 

— 

100-0 

— 

100- 0 

— 

8 mall Factories 


43*3 

50-7 

26-0 

71-0 

02-6 

7* 4 

4. All India. . . 


64*6 

35' 4 

30-2 

03-8 

02*6 

7-4 

Largo Factoios 


70-2 

20-8 

38- 1 

61 -9 

07-0 

3-0 

Small Factories 


5 2-0 

48-0 

31-4 

68-6 

SO- 4 

10*6 


Centro 

Production and 

Watch and Ward 




Related Workers 

and Other 

Total 



(including 

Supervisory) 

— . _A_ . 

Se 

rviees 





•A- 




f ^ 


n 


— > 


Covered Not 

Covered 

Not. 

Covered 

Not 


covered 


covered 

covered 

1 

8 0 

10 

II 

12 

13 

1. Guntur 

100-0 * 

«4-8 

5*2 

00-6 

0 '4 

Large Factories 

100-00 * 

06* 1 

30 

!M> ■ 7 

0*3 

Small Factories 

00' 0 0-1 

87-0 

121 

00*3 

0*7 

2. Rest of Andhra Pradesh 

00' 8 0-2 

66 -0 

34-0 

08*2 

1*8 

Large Factories 

00* 7 0-3 

66*3 

33-7 

08 • 2 

1-8 

Small Factories 

100-0 

— 

100*0 

08*1 

1.0 

3. Residual 

99* 8 0*2 

100-0 


06*0 

3-1 

Large Factories 

100- 0 — 

100*0 

— 

loo-o 


Small Factories 

00*8 0.2 

10O-0 


06*8 

3*2 

4. All India 

09- 0 0.1 

88 0 

MI 

00*3 

0*7 

Large Factories 

00 0 0.1 

ss-s 

I 1 *2 

99 '4 

0-6 

Small Factories 

00-9 0.1 

80-0 

10- 1 

99*1 

0*0 

♦Loss than 0-05. 


Almost all production workers were covered under the Factories Act. 
The proportion of workers who were not covered under the Act was the 
highest (about 64 per cent.) in the Group “Administrative, Executive and 
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Managerial Personnel”, followed by those in the Group "Professionali 
Technical and Related Personnel”. 

A further examination of the data has revealed that, of the lOttfl 
estimated number of 98,043 workers covered under the Act, 95.9 per cent, 
were Production and Related Workers, 2.2 per cent, were Clerical and 
Related Workers, 1.7 per cent, were watch and ward employees and 0.1 
per cent, each belonged to the group ‘Professional, Technical and Related 
Personnel’ and ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’. 
Similarly, the break-up of t lie total number of 058 workers ‘not covered* 
under the Act was 9.6, 20.6, 30.7, 8.8 and 24.3 per cent, for the above 
mentioned groups, respectively. 

2 3 Employment of Women 

A special feature of the Industry is that an overwhelming majority 
of Tobacco Curing factories employed women workers and they formed 
about 80 per cent, of the total number of workers employed in the In- 
dustts. as a whole. As amongst the different centres, the proportion of 
women uoikeis to the total working force was the highest (about 89 per 
cent.) in Guntur, followed by the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh (about 79 per 
cent.) and the lowest (about 17 per cent.) in the Residual Group. The statis- 
tics regarding the employment strength of women workers and the pro- 
portion of factories employing them are presented in Statement 2.3. 

Statement 2.3 

Estimated Proportion of Women Workers 
(31st March, 1965) 


Centre 

Total 

Percent- 

Total 

Percent* 

Percentage 


Number 

age of 

Number 

ago of 

of Women 


of 

Factories 

of 

Women 

Workors 


Factoricsf Employing 
Women 

Workers* 

Workers 
(of Col. 4) 

to tho 
Total 
Number 
of Women 
in the 
Industry 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Guntur 


201 

96* 1 

82,464 

88*7 

88*6 

Large Factories 


63 

94-7 

69,712 

87*9 

83*4 

Small Factories 


138 

96*8 

22,742 

90*9 

96*6 

o Host of Aiulhra Pradesh 


18 

100*0 

14,017 

78*7 

13- 1 

Largo Factories 


9 

1000 

13,272 

78*7 

16*6 

Small Factories 


9 

100*0 

745 

78*7 

2-7 

3. Rosidual 


42 

32-6 

2,230 

16*7 

0*4 

Large Factories 


1 

— 

29 

— 

— 

Small Factories 


41 

33*3 

2,201 

16*9 

1*7 

4. All India 


261 

86*2 

98,701 

85*6 

100*0 

Large Factories 


73 

94*1 

73,013 

86*2 

100*0 

Small Factories 

. . n l i 

n. , 

188 

83*1 

26,688 

1 O 

84*2 

100*0 


♦Both ‘ Covered’ and ‘Not Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 

t'rhis number does not tally with the number of factories in Statement 1 • 1. The difference 
is due to the fact that oertain number of factories wore found closed at the time of the 


Survey. 
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It would appear from the Statement that 86.5 per cent, ol the women 
workers were employed in Guntur alone. Very few women were employed 
in factories in the Residual Group. 

Data were also collected in respect of the distribution of women 
workers by broad occupational groups. It was found that almost all 
(99.6 per cent.) of the women were employed as ‘Production and Related 
Workers’. Only a negligible proportion (0.4 per cent.) of them wcie in 
the groups ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ and ‘Professional, Tech- 
nical and Related Personnel’ and were employed as creche attendants, 
nurses, midwives, compounders, sweepers, maid servants, etc. As produc- 
tion workers, women were mainly employed as graders, packers, sorters 
and table checkers, etc. The main reason given by the employers for the 
employment of women workers was their suitability for the jobs they 
were engaged on, particularly those of sorting and grading of leaves which 
are light jobs requiring patience. 


2.4 Adolescents and Children 

The Survey has revealed that only two small factories, one each in 
Guntur and the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’, had employed a few adolescents 
i.e., persons between the age ot 15 and 18 years, and they formed a very 
insignificant proportion ot total workers in the IndusUy. Adolescents 
were, generally, employed on such jobs as distribution of tobacco leaves 
to the graders, grading of tobacco leaves according to their colour and 
texture, preparation of bales, etc. Light nature ol work and willingness 
to accept low wages were stated to be the main reasons for employing 
adolescents. 

Child labour was, however, not employed in any of the: units covered 
during the Survey, 


2.5 Contract Labour 

None of the units covered during the Suivey employed any workers 
through contractors. 

2.6 Time-iatcd and Piece-rated Workers 

During the present Survey, data regarding distribution of ‘Produc- 
tion Workers’ by method of payment, i c. t time rated and piece-rate cl 
workers, were collected in respect of those workers who were covered 
under the Factories Act, 1948, whether employed directly or through 
contractors. The statistics are presented in Statement 2.4 (on the next page). 

It will bo seen from the Statement that in the Pudustiy, as a whole, 
the predominant system of payment was time-rate which accounted for 
about 99 per cent, of the workers, the remaining about one per cent. 
W'ere piece-rated workers. As amongst the different centres, the parentage 
of time-rated workers varied from about 73 in the Residual Gtoup ot 
factories to nearly 100 in Guntur. 

L/P(D ) 1 74Dof ZjB — 8 



Statement 2.4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘ Production and Related Workers ( including Supervisory)' by Method of Payment 

(31st March, 1965) 


10 



* Covei^d uadjr the Factories Act, 194 $. 
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2.7 System of Recruitment 

The present Survey has shown that almost all the workers in the 
Industry were found to have been recruited directly by the managements 1 
recruitment at the factory gate itself accounted for nearly 67 per cent, of 
the workers, that effected through labour office for about 30 per cent, 
and the remaining 3 per cent, of the workers were recruited by depart- 
mental heads. The practice of recruiting workers through labour offices 
existed in large factories in Guntur and the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh'. 
In small factories in all the centres, the workers were recruited mostly 
at the factory gate, except in Guntur where about 12 per cent, of the 
workers were recruited through departmental heads. It is worth mention- 
ing that none of the factories surveyed had resorted to recruitment of 
workers through intermediaries such as. misirics, jobbers or labour con 
tractors. None of the employees was reported to have been recruited 
through Employment Exchange either. 

2.8 Employment Status 

During the course of the Survey, information pertaining to the classi- 
fication of directly employed ‘Production Workers’ into different categor- 
ies according to employment status was also collected and is presented 
in Statement 2.5. For purposes of classification of workers into permanent, 
temporary, probationers, badli , casual, etc., generally, the dclintions as 
contained in the Standing Orders framed under the Industrial Employ- 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, 11)46, or some of the State Acts, were iclicd 
upon. However, since these Acts apply to only those establishments which 
employ more than a certain number of workers, many of the Tobacco 
Curing factories had not framed such Standing Orders. In their case, re 
liance was placed on the version of the managements. 

Statement 2.5 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘ Production and Related Worki 
( including Supervisory )' by Employment Status 
(31st March, 1965) 


Centro 


Total 
Number 
of Produc- 
tion 

Workers* 

l'or< ontago J>oistril'Uti<»n of Workers 

Forma- Pro 1 a- Tempo- Badlics Ca- Appreu 

nent tionors rary sual tiees 

Workers Workers Workers 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 0 

7 S 

1. Guntur . . 


78,957 

13-7 

0-2 

84-4 — 

1-7 — 

Largo Factories 

. . 

56,916 

18-2 

0-3 

80 3 — 

1*2 

Small Factories 

. . 

22,041 

24 

— 

95*0 — 

2*9 — 

2. Host of Andhra Pra- 
desh 

13,180 

3* 7 

2-7 

93-6 — 


Largo Factories 


12,456 

3*9 

2-8 

93-3 — 

. „ 

Small Factories 


724 

— 

— 

100 0 _ 

— — 

3. Residual . . 


1,891 

97-4 



0-9 — 

1*7 

Large Factories 


9 

100 0 

. — 

— . — 



Small Factories 


1,882 

97-4 

— 

0*9 — 

1*7 — 

4. All India 


94,028 

140 

0-6 

84-0 — 

1*4 — 

Large Factories 


69,381 

15-7 

0-8 

82*6 — 

0*9 — 

Small Factories 


24,647 

9-3 

— 

87*9 — 

2*8 _ 


•Covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and employed directly. 
L/PtD)174DofLB— 3 
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It will be seen from the Statement that 84 per cent, of the 'Produc- 
tion Workers’ in the Industry were temporary, 14 per cent, permanent 
and the remaining 2 per cent, were casual workers and probationers. 
The prepondercnce of temporary workers appears to be due to seasonal 
character of the Industry. 

About 97 per cent, of the production workers were permanent in 
factories in the Residual Group as against nearly 14 per cent, in Guntur 
and about 4 per cent, in the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’. It was also noticed 
that the proportion of permanent workers was higher in large-size estab- 
lishments as compared to the small ones. 

2.9 Length of Service 

A study of distribution of directly employed ‘Production Workers’ 
according to length of service was made during the present Survey. 
Wherever managements maintained any record showing the date of 
appointment of their employees (c.g., service cards, leave records, etc.), 
the information was collected from such records, but in their absence, the 
version of the managements was relied upon. It was also reported that 
because of the seasonal nature of the Industry, the workers were not 
in continuous employment throughout the } ear and in a large number 
of units, records showing the length of service of the employees were 
almost non-existent. In such cases, the memory of the employer and the 
concerned employees had to be relied upon. The data collected are pre- 
sented in Statement 2.6. 


Statement 2.6 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘Production and Related Workers 
(including Supervisory)’ According to Length of Service 

(SI st March, 1965) 


Centro 


Total 

Number 

of 

Percentage Distribution of Workers having Length of 
Service of 



ui r 

Pro- 

Under 1 

1 year 5 years 

10 years 

• — > 

15 years 



duction 

year 

and 

and 

and 


and 



Workers* 


above above 

above 

above 





but 

but 

but 

under 






under under 

15 years 






5 years 10 years 




1 


2 

3 


4 5 


6 

7 

1. Guntur 


78,957 

15-8 


32-7 29-8 


13-5 

8*2 

Largo Factories 

. . 

56,916 

6-6 


29- l 34*4 


18-7 

11*2 

Small Factories 


22, 041 

39-3 


42*2 17-6 


0-2 

0*7 

2. Rest of Andhra Pradesh 

13,180 

20* 1 


160 140 


6-6 

43*3 

Largo Factories 

. . 

12,456 

18-7 


14-9 13-6 


6-9 

45*9 

Small Factories 


724 

43-4 


34-5 19-8 


2-3 

— 

3. Residual 

.. 

1,891 

18-4 


31*6 13-4 


19-9 

16*7 

Large Factories 


9 

. — . 


22-2 — 


55-6 

22*2 

Small Factories 


1,882 

186 


31-6 13*4 


19-8 

16- 6 

4. All-India 

.. 

94,028 

16*4 


30-4 27*2 


12*7 

13*3 

Large Factories 

. . 

69,381 

8-8 


26-5 30-7 


16*6 

17*4 

Small Factories 

. . 

24,647 

37*9 


41 2 17-3 


1*7 

1*9 


•Covered under the Factories Act, 1948 and employed directly. 
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It would appear from the Statement that a majority of ‘Production 
Workers’ in the Industry (i.e., about 47 per cent.) had less than 5 years’ 
service to their credit as on 31st March, 1965. Nearly 40 per cent, of the 
workers had put in 5 years’ and more but less than 15 years’ service and 
about 13 per cent, of the workers had 15 years and more of service to 
their credit. 

The proportion of workers with larger length of service i.e., 5 years 
or more, was signilicantly higher in large factories as compared to those 
employed in small establishments. About two thirds of the workers in the 
'Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ had a service of 5 years or more to their credit 
on the specified date as against nearly half of the workers in the other 
two centres. 

2.10 Absenteeism and Labour Turnover 

As mentioned earlier, during the present Survey, statistical data per. 
taining to absenteeism and labour turnover were not collected because 
such information had already been collected separately by the Bureau 
under the Annual Survey of Industries. Since the data collected during 
the Annual Survey of Industries, 1964, are still in the processing stage, 
no use could be made of them in this Report. However, in the present 
Survey, an attempt was made to have a general idea about the measures 
and steps taken by the managements to reduce absenteeism and labour 
turnover. Such information collected during the Survey revealed that 
only about 3 per cent, of all factories, comprising about 6 per cent, of 
large and 2 per cent, of small, were found to have adopted some measures 
ro. reduce absenteeism. 'The factories attempting to reduce absenteeism 
comprised about 2 per cent, of the units in Guntur and nearly 13 per 
cent, in the Residual Group. Generally, the steps taken by the employers 
to reduce absenteeism included deduction of wages, explanation calls 
and action as laid down in the Standing Orders. 

None of the units visited in the course of the Survey had, however, 
adopted any measures to reduce labour turnover. 

2.11 Regulation of Employment of Badli and Casual Labour 

The system of employment of badli workers was not in vogue in any 
of the units surveyed. Casual labour was engaged in about 6 per cent, 
of the units. Only in one factory, there was a system of regulating em- 
ployment of these workers by absorbing them against regular posts as 
and when a vacancy arose on the basis of their seniority and efficiency. 

2.12 Training and Apprenticeship 

In the Tobacco Curing Industry, not much skill is required for any 
operation. This probably explains why in none of the units surveyed 
there was any system of training or apprenticeship. The little know hiow 
necessary to perform the job was acquired by the workers by associating 
themselves with the old workers who had been on the jobs for some 
time. 



CHAPTER III 
Wages and Earnings 

During the course of the present Survey, no attempt was made to 
collect data on wage rates for individual occupations as well as wage 
revisions since this information had already been collected by the Labour 
Bureau under the Second Occupational Wage Survey (1963 — 65). 

3.5 Earnings 

3.1.1 Average Daily Earnings oft Different Categories of Workers — 
As mentioned earlier, in order to avoid duplication in the collection of 
data, information relating to pay-period and earnings of ‘Production 
Workers' and ‘All Workers’ which was to be collected under the Second 
Occupational Wage Survey, was not collected during the present Survey. 
Since the data collected under the Occupational Wage Survey are >et 
being processed, it has not been possible to incorporate the same in this 
Report. The data on earnings collected during the present Survey, 
therefore, relate to only four categories of workers, vi /., ‘Professional, 
Technical and Related Personnel’, ‘Administrative, Executive and 
Managerial Personnel’, ‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Super- 
visory)’ and ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’. This information re- 
lates to the pay period immediately preceding the specified date, i.e., 31st 
March, 1965, and is in respect of workers covered under the Factories Act, 
1918. Statement 3.1 shows the average daily earnings of different cate- 
gories of workers during March, 1965. 

Statement 3.1 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers * by Broad Occupational 

Groups 

(March, 1965) 


Centro 



Pro- 
fessional, 
Techni- 
cal and 
Related 
Person- 
nel 

Admi- 

nistrative, 

Exe- 

cutive 

and 

Mana- 

gerial 

Person- 

nel 

Clerical Watch 

and and 

Related Ward 

Workers and 

(including Other 

Super- Services 

visory) 

1 



2 

3 

4 ’ 

5 

1. Guntur 



6*97 

18*27 

5*97 

3*15 

Largo Factories 



6-95 

19*72 

0*19 

3*15 

Small Factories 



706 

7*09 

4*95 

3*15 

2. Rest of Andhra Pradesh . . 



10*74 

. — . 

9*79 

4-36 

Largo Factories 



10*74 

— . 

9*89 

4*30 

Small Factor ios 



— 

— 

5*57 

— 

3. Residual 



2*63 

8*99 

3*56 

2-39 

Largo Factories 



— 

14*03 

7*05 

4*44 

Small Factories 



2*63 

7*93 

3*31 

2*24 

4. All-India 



7*45 

10*04 

0*33 

3*31 

Largo Factories 



8*20 

19*49 

0*85 

3*37 

Small Factories 



5*10 

7*00 

4*39 

2*93 


♦Covered under tho Factories Act, 1948. 


It 
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It will be seen from the Statement that, at the Industry level, the 
average daily earnings of workers belonging to the Group ‘Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personnel’ were the highest (Rs. 16.64), 
followed by those of ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ 
(Rs. 7.45), ‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ 
(Rs. 6.33) and the lowest (Rs. 3.31,) in the group ‘Watch and Ward and 
other Services’. Among the different centres, the average daily earnings 
of workers in all the groups in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ except ‘Ad- 
ministrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’, where no such workers 
were employed, were higher than of those employed in other centres. 
The average daily earnings of workers employed in large factories were 
generally higher than those of their counter-parts in small ones. 

3.1.2 Average Daily Earnings of All Workers — Statement 3.2 shows 
the average daily earnings, by components, of all workers during 1965 in 
the Tobacco Curing factories in the country. The information is based 
on returns received under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, and relates 
to employees earning less than Rs. 400 per month and employed in 
factories as defined under section 2(m) of the Factories Act, 1948, i.e., 
factories employing (i) 10 or more workers and using power and (ii) 20 
or more workers and not using power. It may be mentioned that since 
the data have been compiled for factories submitting returns, they arc 
subject to errors of non-response. Under the Payment of Wages Act, 
figures are separately collected for total earnings (before deductions) of 
employees covered under the Act and the corresponding total man-days 
worked. Average daily earnings are derived by dividing the former by the 
latter. 


Statement 3.2 


Average Daily Earnings of All Workers by Components 
(During 1965) 

Component 

Average Percentage 

Daily 

Earnings 


Rs, 

i 

2 3 


1. BasioWage ♦. .. ♦« •• 

2*41 

78-70 

2. Cash Allowances (including dearness allowance) • • 

0*74 

22-68 

3« Bonuses **• •• •• • * • • ♦ • 

0*10 

8‘4A 

4. Money Value of Concessions in Kind . . . • • ♦ 

Arrears •« » • •• •• • • • • 

0*02 

• 


Total 

. i*J7 >;* 

■ -UMi, 


* Less than Re. 0-000. 


It will be seen from the Statement that 1 
for about 74 per cent, of the total earnings* 

(about 23 per cent.) and bonuses (about S per 
arrears and money value of concessions in kind was 
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Dearness Allowance 

The Survey results show that dearness allowance, in addition to basic 
wage, was being paid in about SI per cent, of the Tobacco Curing Facto- 
ries in the country, out of which large factories accounted for about 73 
per cent, and small factories for about 14 per cent. As amongst the 
different centres, separate dearness allowance was being paid in 50 per 
cent, of the factories in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh', about 35 per cent, of 
i lie units in the Residual Group and about 28 per cent, in Guntur. Of 
the factories paying a separate dearness allowance, about 30 per cent, were 
paying it according to income slabs which varied widely from unit to 
unit. In about 25 per cent, of the units, located in Guntur and ‘Rest of 
Andhra Pradesh* the rate of dearness allowance was linked to the Con- 
sumer Price Index Number for Eluru. About 11 per cent, of the units, all 
being small and located in the Residual Group, were paying dearness 
allowance at flat rate which was Rs. 23 per month or 30 per cent, of 
basic pay for all categories of employees. In about 19 per cent, of the 
factories-— all large and located in Guntur and ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ 
-different rates of dearness allowance were found to have been fixed 
lor different income slabs in case of monthly rated workers while it w r as 
at Hat rates ranging from Rs. 1.31 to Rs. 1.36 per day for daily-rated 
workers. In the remaining (15 per cent.) factories mostly small and located 
in Guntur and the Residual Group, no system for the payment of dear- 
ness allowance was being followed and its payment depended on the dis- 
cretion of the management. 

3 3 Other Allowances 

3.3.1 Production / Incentive Bonus or Pay — The system of paying 
produc tion/ incentive bonus or pay was found to be in vogue in only 
three large factories, one in Guntur and two in the ‘Rest of Andhra 
Pradesh’, together constituting about 3 per cent, of the factories in the 
Industry. Workers who were directly connected with production processes, 
such as grading of tobacco leaves, checking of graded tobacco, leaf hand- 
ling anil stemming of tobacco, etc., were entitled to receive this benefit 
on attainment of a prefixed target. The rate of payment in one large 
factory in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ was linked with the stemming output 
and ranged from Re. 0.03 for an output of 7 to lb Kgs. to Rc. 0.18 foi 
an output of 9! to 10 Kgs. per day. In the other large unit in this centre 
production bonus was paid to graders in case the average output in a 
season exceeded 50 Kgs. per head per day. The rates of payment were 
Re. 0.03 pci* Kg. for an output of 50 to 55 Kgs., Re. 0.05 per Kg. for an 
output between 55 and 01 Kgs. and Rc. 0.08 per Kg. for an output bet- 
ween 01 and 72 Kgs. The remaining one large factory, situated in Gun- 
tur, paid production allowance to checkers of graded tobacco at the final 
packing stage at the rate of Rc. 0.15 per day without any condition. 

3.3.2 N'ght Shift Allowance — None of the Tobacco Curing factories 
covered during the Survey and working night shift paid any night shift 
allowance to workers. 

3.3.3 House Re?it Alloxuancc — Roughly 14 per cent, of the units in 
the Industry, comprising about 32 per cent, large and about 7 per cent, 
small, were paying some house rent allowance to their employees. The 
percentage of factories paying house rent was nearly 16 in Guntur and H 
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in the Residual Group. No such allowance was paid in the factories 
covered in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’. In a majority of the units paying 
house rent allowance, only monthly-rated employees were reported to be 
receiving this benefit without any condition. The rates of house rent 
allowance were found to vary from unit to unit. However, in a majority 
of the units in Guntur, the allowance paid varied from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 
per month, depending upon the earnings of the employees. In the ‘Resi- 
dual Group', where only one factory was paying this allowance, only 
clerical staff not residing in that town were paid an amount equivalent to 
actual rent paid by them. 

3.3.4 Transport or Conveyance Allowance — The Survey results show 
that transport or conveyance allowance was being paid to some of the 
workers only in three units surveyed in the Residual Group, constituting 
about 4 per cent, of the factories in the Industry. The persons who receiv- 
ed this allowance were drivers, cleaners, salesmen, etc., who were supposed 
to perform their duties out side the factory. The rate of payment varied 
from Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 10 per month depending upon the post. 

3.3.5 Other Cash Allowances — Certain special allowances to certain 
specific categories of workers such as leaf carriers, case makers, loaders, 
sweepers, packers, watchmen, clerks, etc., were also being paid in about 
3 per cent, of the factories in the country, all of which were large. 

3.4 Bonuses 

3.4.1 Annual /Year-end Bonus — It is estimated that about 53 per cent, 
of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country, comprising about 86 per 
cent, of large and nearly 41 per cent, small, were paying annual bonus 
to their employees. In the Residual Group, annual bonus was being paid 
in about 57 per cent, of the units and in Guntur and the ‘Rest of Andhra 
Pradesh’ the percentage of such units was about 53 and 50 respectively. In 
about 61 per cent, of the factories paying this bonus, there were regular 
schemes for the purpose. Nearly 78 per cent, of the units paying bonus 
paid the same to all categories of employees and in the remaining unils 
only some of the employees, such as, clerical and watch and ward staff or 
monthly-rated workers, were entitled to receive bonus. In about 56 per 
cent, of the units, no condition was attached for eligibility to bonus pay- 
ment. In other units, the most common condition for eligibility to bonus 
payment was six months’ to one year’s service in the bonus year in case of 
monthly-rated workers and for 24 days’ to 52 days’ service in case of daily- 
rated workers. 

In roughly 47 per cent, of the units, payment of annual bonus de- 
pended upon the discretion of the management, in about 37 per cent, it 
was paid as a result of agreement between employers and employees and 
in aboflt 8 per cent, of the units, the payment to daily-rated workers was 
made at the discretion of the management while for monthly-rated workers 
it was as a result of agreement between employers and employees. In 
another 6 per cent, of the units, it was by virtue of Bonus Ordinance, 1965. 
In one unit, which accounted for the remaining about 2 per cent, of the 
factories the daily-rated workers were covered by Bonus Ordinance, 1965, 
while the monthly-rated workers were getting as per .agreement Ix*tween 
employer and employees. 
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The rate of payment varied from unit to unit as also for different cate- 
gories of workers. It generally ranged from one month’s salary or basic 
wage to four months’ basic pay or salary. There were also cases where the 
payments were related to the total earnings of the workers during the 
bonus year. In such cases, the rate of payment varied from 4 per cent, 
to 10 per cent, of the total earnings during the bonus year. 

3.4. 2 Festival Bonus — TTie system of paying festival bonus was 
prevalent in only one of the small factories surveyed in the Residual Group, 
representing about 2 per cent, of all Tobacco Curing factories in the 
country. The scheme was regular and an amount equivalent to 56 days' 
wages was being paid to all workers who had put in a minimum of six 
months’ service in a year. 

3.4.3 Profit-Sharing Bonus — None of the units surveyed in the Tobacco 
Curing Industry paid any profit-sharing bonus to its workers. 

3.5 Fines and Deductions 

The Survey results show that none of the units surveyed was im- 
posing any fine on its workers. Deductions, wherever made, were in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 



CHAPTER IV 
Working Conditions 

Working conditions obtaining in industries in India have all along 
attracted the attention of the Government of India as well as the State 
Governments. As a result, significant improvements in the conditions of 
work owe a good deal to the legislative enactments, particularly the 
Factories Act, 1948. The following paragraphs describe the state of work- 
ing conditions in the Tobacco Curing Industry at the time of the Survey. 

4.1 Shifts 

The Survey results show that as many as about 96 per cent, of the 
Tobacco Curing factories in the country were working one shift a day, 
the remaining had two or three shifts. Details appear in Statement 4.1. 

Statement 4.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Factories According to Number of 

Shifts 

(1965-66) 
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22 
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— 
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24 

1*7 

2-4 

Large Factories 

4 t 

, , 

73 

97*6 

2*5 

— 

2*5 

Small Factories 

•• 
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95-2 

2*4 

2-4 

2 4 


The practice of working double shift was found in only two factor- 
ies, one each in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ and the Residual Group. Three 
shift working was noticed in only one large factory in Guntur. 

Night shift* was being worked in only two factories — one large in 
‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ and the other small in Guntur. Only the large 
factory had a regular system of weekly change-over of workers from 


* For th® p;irp.)Soa of the Survey, a Night Shift was treated as the ono whoso major 
ity of working h>urs fell bstween 10 p.m, and 6 a.m. 
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one shift to another. In the small factory, night shift .-working was not 
a regular feature. Night shift was worked only when the volume of work 
was more than normal. Hence, in this unit, the question of a regular 
change-over of workers in the night shift did not arise. No night shift 
allowance was paid in either of these factories. 

4.2 Hours of Work 

Since the passing of the Factories Act, 1948, the hours of work for 
adult workers have been fixed at a maximum of 48 per week and 9 per 
day. The Chief Inspectors of Factories have been empowered to grant 
exemption from the above limit of daily hours of work in order to facili- 
tate the change-over in any factory. The data collected during the pre- 
sent Survey show that a large majority of the factories (77 per cent.) 
worked between 7£ and 8 hours a day and in about 18 per cent, of the 
factories, the working hours were more than 7 and up to 7|. The re- 
maining about 5 per cent, of the factories worked for 7 hours a day. 
Details about different centres are presented in Statement 4.2. 

Statement 4.2 


Daily Hours of Work in Tobacco Curing Factories 

(1965-66) 
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5 
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63 

— 
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Small Factories . . 
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6*4 
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71*0 

2. Rest of Andhra Pradesh . . 

18 
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9 

— 
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Small Factories . . 

9 

— 

— 

100*0 

3. Residual 

42 
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_ 
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Large Factories . . 

1 

— 

— 

100*0 

Small Factories 

41 
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— 

88*9 

4. All India 

261 

5-2 

17*7 

77*1 

Large Factories 

73 

— 

20-0 

79*4 

Small Factories . . 
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71 

16*6 

76*3 


In the case of the two factories working night shift, the hours of 
work for night shift workers were 7£ in one and 8 in the other. These 
hours of work were the same as for the day-shift workers. 

Adolescents, wherever epiployed, were observing the same hours of 
work as adult workers. 

As regards the practice prevailing at the time of the Survey in res- 
pect of spread-over and rest-interval in the Tobacco Curing factories, 
the data collected appear in Statement 4.3. 






Statement 4.3 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Factories According to Duration of Spread-over and Rest Interval 

(1965-66) 
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It is apparent from the Statement that all the factories were allowing 
some rest interval to their workers. In fact, in about 52 per cent, of the 
factories its duration was between 1£ and 2 hours. 

4.5 Dust and Fumes 

l ire Survey residts show that processes giving off considerable 
amount of dust such as cleaning, cutting, powder. ng and filtering of to- 
bacco, separation of big leaves from the small ones, grinding and soak- 
ing of tobacco, etc., were being carried on in about 20 per cent, of the 
factories in the country. About 4!) per cent, of these units had adopted 
sonic precautionary measures to safeguard w'orkers against dust hazard. 
All these factories had isolated dusty processes from other operations. In 
some factories in the Residual Group and Guntur, other measures such as 
provision of local or general exhaust s) stent and suppression of dust by 
water had also been adopted. Dust masks had been provided to workers 
in about 10 per cent, of the factories. In livo units, automatic dust arres- 
tois had also been installed. It is also reported that in some of the units, 
the workers were found covering their mouth with a piece of cloth. 

Fume-giving processes were not reported by any of the Tobacco 
(hiring factories coveted dining the Survey. 

House keeping i.c., dusting, cleaning and arrangement of articles etc., 
was either good or satisfactory in about 85 per cent, of the units where 
dusty processes were carried on. 

4.4 Seating Arrangements 

Under the Factories Act, 11)48, it is obligatory on the part of the 
managements to make suitable arrangements for sitting for all such work- 
ers as are obliged to work in a standing position so that they may take 
advantage of any opportunity for rest which may occur in the course of 
their work. This aspect was enquired into during the course of the 
present Survey and it w'as found that in about 75 per cent, of the fac- 
tories (comprising about 57 per cent, of the units in ‘Rest of Andhra 
Pradesh’, 80 per cent, in Guntur and 40 per cent, in the Residual Group), 
workers were generally required to work in a sitting position. Of the 
factories where workers were obliged to do their work in a standing 
position, about one-third had provided scats either for all workers or 
lor some of them only. The explanation given by the management for 
not providing seats in most of the units was that they did not feel any 
necessity for this arrangement. 

4.5 Conservancy 

The Factories Act, 11)48, had made it obligatory for every factory 
to maintain an adequate number of latrines anil urinals for the use of 
workers, laying down specifically the standard of such arrangements. The 
present Survey has revealed that in most of the Tobacco Curing factories 
(D5 per cent.), latiines had been provided, there being few exceptions 
mostly in small factories in Guntur and ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’. About 
5() per cent, of the factories had dry type pan latrines, nearly 24 per 
cent, had dry type bore holes and about 14 per cent, had water borne 
septic tanks. In about 14 per cent, of units, the seat was fdlcd with sand. 
In the rest of the units, more than one type of latrines such as water 
borne septic tanks as well as dry type latrines, etc., were provided. 
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Permanent latrines had been constructed by the managements of 
about 79 per cent, of the factories. Proper screening arrangements existed 
in nearly half of the units having latrines. Water laps in or near the 
latrines were found to have been provided in only about 15 per cent, 
of the units. The floors of latrines were impervious in roughly 77 per 
cent, of the units providing latrines and latrine walls had been plastered 
in about 51 per cent, of them. It was further observed that all the units 
providing latrines, and employing women workers had made separate 
airangemcnts for them. 


Urinals had been provided in only 24 per cent, of the units. As 
amongst the different centres, the percentage of units providing urinals 
was the highest (76 per cent.) in the Residual Group, followed by ‘Rest 
of Andhra Ptadcsli' (about .‘57 per cent.) and 12 per cent, in Guntur. 
Most of the defaulting units were of small si/e. Of the units providing 
urinals, in about 6 '5 per cent, thev were properly screened. Barring a 
few factories in Guntur and the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’, everywhere 
permanent structures had been put up for the purpose. All the units 
had impervious floors but the walls of urinals were found to be plastered 
in about 78 per cent, of the units. Of the factories providing initials and 
employing women workers, about 92 per cent, had made separate arrange 
ments for them. 


4 () Leave and Holidays u'ilh Pay 

Annual leave (i.e., earned leave) with pay is the only leave facility 
which is required to be granted by the employers to their employees as 
a statutory obligation under the Factories Act, 1918. Some of the Stale 
Governments have also passed laws for the grant of paid national and 
festival holidays to persons employed in industrial establishments. All 
other types of leave facilities have come into vogue either as a result 
of mutual agreements between the employees and the employers or as 
a consequence of some awards. Statement 4.1 (on the next page) shows 
different types of leave and holidays with pay which the workers in the 
Tobacco (airing Industry were enjoying at the time of the present Survev. 


4.6.1 Earned Leave — The system of granting earned leave with pay to 
workers was in existence in about 66 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing 
factories in the country (Statement 4.4). They comprised about 82 per cent, 
of large and 60 per cent, of small factories. The proportion of such factories 
varied from 50 per cent, in Rest of Andhra Pradesh to about 89 per cent, in 
the Residual Group. It was, however, observed that in about 28 per 
cent, of the units, located in Guntur, the employers preferred to make 
cash payment to the workers in lieu of leave earned by them during the 
vear anil the workers also did not seem to be keen to avail of the leave 
earned by them. In another about 26 per cent, of the units granting 
earned leave, the practice was that certain type of workers, such as 
seasonal daily-rated workers, were not being actually granted leave. In- 
stead they were being paid leave wages at the end of the season. This 
practice was prevalent in all the centres, though to a varying degree. 
The period of earned leave allowed and the conditions attached were, 
generally, in terms of the provisions of the Factories Act. 
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Statement 4.4 

Estimated Percentage of Factories Granting Various Types of Leave and 

Holidays with Pay 

(1965-66) 
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261 

65-9 

25*1 

20-5 

75*5 

Large Factories 


73 

81*8 

59*1 

48-7 

81*8 

Small Factories 


188 

59*6 

11*8 

9*6 

71*6 


With a view to assessing the extent to which the workers had actually 
enjoyed the benefit of earned leave, data were collected about the number 
of workers who availed of leave during 1964 together with the period of 
leave enjoyed. The statistics show that nearly -50 per cent, of the employees 
in the Tobacco Curing Industry had availed themselves of earned leave 
with pay during 1964 and 70.5 per cent, of the workers took leave up to 
5 days only. Centre-wise details appear in Statement 4.5 on the next page. 

It is significant to note that in none of the small factories surveyed in 
‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’, the workers took any leave during 1964. 

4.6.2 Casual Leave — The Survey results show that only one-fourth of 
the units in the Industry, comprising about 59 per cent, large and nearly 
12 per cent, small, were allowing casual leave with pay to their employees 
(Statement 4.4). None of the small factories covered in the ‘Rest of Andhra 
Pradesh’ and the Residual Group were allowing any such benefit to their 
workers. 




Statement 4.5 

Estimated Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Fay 

(. During 1964) 
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In about 92 per cent, of the factories granting casual leave, only 
monthly-rated employees (particularly non-seasonal workers) could avail 
of this facility while in another 2 per cent., all workers were allowed this 
leave. In the remaining nearly ti per cent, of the factories, the benefit was 
restricted to certain categories of workers only such as clerical stall', 
permanent employees or watch and ward staff. Generally no condition 
was laid down for entitlement to this leave. As regards the duration of 
casual leave, in approximately f>2 per cent, of the units, it was allowed up 
to 10 days in a year and in the remaining units (38 per cent.), for over 10 
and up to 15 days. Daily rated workers were, however, allowed leave up 
to 10 days only. Full consolidated wages or basic pay and allowances, as 
the case might be, were payable in all the units granting casual leave. 
However, in those units where daily-rated workers were also entitled to 
casual leave, they were paid only dearness allowance either at full or half 
rates. 


4.6.3 Sick Leave — On the basis of the results of the present Survey', 
it has been estimated that only about 21 per cent, of all Tobacco Curing 
factories in the country were granting such leave with pay to their em- 
ployees (Statement 4.4). This benefit was being given by employers in 
addition to the benefit of sick leave with wages ordinarily' available to the 
employees covered under the Employees State Insurance Scheme, wherever 
in force. The percentage of factories granting sick leave was the highest 
(50 per cent.) in the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh,’ followed by the Residual 
Group (22 per cent.) and the lowest (nearly 18 per cent.) in Guntur. None 
of the large factories surveyed in the Residual Group and small factories 
in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ were allowing sick leave with pay to their 
employees. 


The benefit of sick leave with pay was available to only monthly-rated 
employees, particularly non-seasonal workers, in nearls two-thirds of the 
units granting sick leave. In about 21 per cent, of the units, located in 
Guntur and the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’, the benefit was enjoyed b\ 
monthly-rated (seasonal and non-seasonal) employees as well as by daih- 
rated non-seasonal workers. However, in one of these units it was found 
that daily-rated seasonal workers were also getting this facility. Tn the 
‘Residual Group’, one unit was reported to be giving this facility to all 
categories of workers. In nearly 59 per cent, of the factories granting sick 
leave, the period of leave w r as 14 or 15 days in a vear and it was up to 
10 days in a year in another about 33 per cent, of the units. In the rest of 
the units (i.e., about 8 per cent.), the duration of sick leave allowed in a 
year was 16 days and over. 


In all the units granting sick leave, normal basic wages including 
allowances or consolidated wages, as the case might be, were permissible 
during the period of sick leave. Seasonal workers were generally, paid half 
basic pay and dearness allowance. The most common condition attached 
to the grant of sick leave with pay was production of a medical certificate 
as this was found in about 61 per cent, of the units. In about 9 per cent, 
of the factories, one year’s service was insisted upon before a worker could 
become entitled to sick leave with pay. No such conditions were found in 
{he remaining 30 per cent, of the units. 
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4.6.4 National and' Festival Holidays — The practice of granting 
national and/or festival holidays with pay existed in nearly three fourths 
of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country i.e., in all the factories ex- 
cepting one-third of the units in Guntur (Statement 4.4). In about 55 per 
cent, of the units granting these holidays, the facility was available to all 
workers. In about 27 per cent, of the units, however, only monthly-rated 
staff was entitled to these holidays. In the rest of the cases it was restricted 
to clerical and/or watch and ward staff. 

In about 61 per cent, of the factories granting national and/or festival 
holidays, the number of holidays was up to 10 in a year. It was between 
II and 15 days in about 22 per cent, of (he factories and 16 days and over 
in roughly 17 per cent. However, in those 1 units where daily-rated workers 
including seasonal workers were also getting these holidays, it was found 
that the number of days allowed to them was less than that allowed to 
the monthly-rated employees. The number of holidays allowed in a year 
for these workers generally varied from 1 to 5 days. Only in four factories, 
such workers were allowed holidays between 6 and 12 days. 

All the factories granting national and festival holidays were making- 
payment for these holidays at full consolidated wages or basic pay and 
allowances, as the case might be. Only in one unit, daily-rated workers 
were paid only dearness allowance for these holidays. In about 73 per cent, 
of the units, no conditions were imposed and in another 9 per cent, of 
the factories permanency was the condition attached to the grant to these 
holidays with pay. In the remaining units i.e., 18 per cent., attendance on 
preceding and succeeding days was insisted upon for claiming payment for 
the holidays. 

4.7 Weekly Off 

The Survey reveals lhat all the factories in the Tobacco Curing In- 
dustry were complying with the provision of the law in regard to grant of 
weekly off to their employees. However, payment for such w'eekly-ofTs was 
being made in about 73 per cent, of the units to monthly-rated employees 
only. 
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CHAPTER V 

Welfare and Amenities 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has been 
increasingly in evidence in all countries, including India,, for the last few 
decades. Various committees and commissions appointed from time to time 
for enquiring into the working conditions of industrial labour in India 
have never failed to pin-point the urgency and utility of ameliorative 
measures for promoting the welfare of the workers. Government legisla- 
tion has been quick in response and the various enactments passed thereby 
have gone a long way in improving the lot of the working class. Besides 
facilities provided in compliance to the law, there are many items of wel- 
fare which some of the employers have voluntarily undertaken for the 
benefit of their employees. Apart from the humanitarian considerations, 
the importance of the provision of welfare amenities has been increasingly 
recognised from the point of view of preservation of the efficiency of wor- 
kers which, in turn, contributes t'o higher productivity. 

During the present survey, an attempt was made to assess the extent 
to which the Tobacco Curing factories in India had actually provided 
welfare facilities to their workers. The information collected in respect of 
welfare activities, both obligatory and non obligatory, is discussed in the 
following paragraphs — 

5.1. Drinking Water Facilities 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water were found to 
be existing in all the Tobacco Curing factories surveyed. About one-fourth 
of the units had kept earthen pitchers for the purpose, nearly 8 per cent, 
supplied tap water anti in about 32 per cent, of the factories, cement tanks 
or tubs or buckets/drums had been provided. Existence of two or more 
types of arrangement such as tap water, tube wells and earthen pitchers 
etc., was reported from the remaining nearly 35 per cent, of the units in 
the Industry. Centre-wise details appear in Statement 5.1 (on the next page). 

Evidently on hygienic considerations the Factories Act, 1948, prohibts 
the location of any drinking water point within 20 feet of any washing 
place, latrine and urinal. In the course of the Survey, however, is was found 
that about 3 per cent, of the units in the country, which were located in 
Guntur and ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh', had over-looked this requirement 
of law. n 

The Factories Act also provides that every factory employing more 
than 250 workers should supply drinking water, cooled by ice or other 
effective method, during a certain specified part of the year. The Survey 
has revealed that about 35 per cent, of the factories in Guntur and 50 per 
Curing factories in the country were under such a statutory obligation. 
Of these, only, about 34 per cent, of the units had complied with the law. 
The compliance to the law was to the extent of 31 per cent, in Guntur 
and 60 per cent, in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’. In actually practice, however, 
about 49 per cent, of all Tobacco Curing units in the country had made 
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special arrangements for mol drinking water during summer. In all the 
factories making such arrangements, earthen pitchers were usually being 
used for rite purpose. The condition of earthen pitchers and other recep- 
tacles used for storing drinking water was reported to be clean in about 
82 per cent, of the factories having them. 

Statement 5.1 

Drinking Water Facilities in the Tobacco Curing Industry 

(1965 66) 
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5.2 Washing Facilities 

Section 12 of the Factories Act*, 1918, lays down that adequate and 
suitable facilities for washing should be provided for the use of workers 
in every factory. During the Survey it was observed that only about 46 
per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country, comprising 
nearly 35 per cent large and about 50 per cent of small factories, had 
actually provided washing facilities. The factories in the Residual Group 
w’ere leading in this respect inasmuch as nearly 89 per cent, of the units in 
this group were found to have provided the facility. The percentage of 
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factories having made similar arrangements in the Rest of Andhra Pradesh 
*nd Guntur was about 39 and 20 respectively. In about 53 per cent, of the 
units, the arrangements were in the form of water stored in receptacles 
and taps on stand pipes existed in about 25 per cent, of the factories. Other 
arrangements were in the shape of wash basins with taps, troughs with 
taps or jets, etc. The washing facilities were easily accessible to workers in 
nearly 78 per cent, of the factories. In about 41 per cent, of the factories 
providing washing facilities, some cleansing material such as soap and 
towel was also supplied to workers. 

Of the units providing washing facilities and employing women, about 
17 per cent, had made separate arrangements for them. In about 50 per 
cent, of such cases where separate facilities for women existed, proper 
screening arrangements had also been made. 

5.3 Bathing Facilities 

The Factories Act, 1918, does not contain am specific ptovision relat- 
ing to bathing facilities but it authorises State Governments to make rules 
requiring certain tvpes of factories to provide such facilities for certain 
categories of employees. It is estimated that' only about 10 per cent, of the 
small factories in the Industry, constituting about 7 per cent, of the Tobacco 
during factories at all India level, had provided bathing facilities for their 
workers. In the ‘Rest of Andlua Pradesh’, not a single factory was found to 
have made such arrangement while in Residual Group and Guutur the 
percentage of factories providing bathing facility was about 33 arrd 2 res 
pcctively. About 6 per cent, of Tobacco (ailing factories (comprising 3 
Units) were providing ballring facilities and also enrploving women, but 
separate arrangements for women existed in onlv one of these factories. Bath 
rooms, wherever provided, were generally kept neat and clean. 

5.4 Canteens 

Section lb of the Factories Act, 1948, empowers tile State Governments 
to make rules requiring that in any specified factory where in more than 
250 workers are ordinarily employed, a canteen or canteens according to 
the prescribed standards should he provided for the use of the workers. 
'Fhe Survey results show that about 31 per cent, of the* Tobacco (airing 
factories in the country, comprising about 80 per cent, of large factories 
and nearly 12 per cent', small, were under a statutory obligation to provide 
canteens for the use of the workers. Out of these, about two-thirds of large 
factories and one-fifth of small ones, or about 53 per cent, of the unit's, 
had complied with the obligation. All the factories employing more than 
250 workers in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ and about 48 per cent, of those 
in Guntur bad canteens. In the Residual Group, none of the factories 
was found to be under such an obligation. However, the management of 
one small factory in this Group had provided canteen on their own. Tints 
in the Industry, as a whole, about 18 per cent, of the units had provided 
canteens for the benefit of their employees. 

About 93 per rent, of the canteens sold only tea, cofree, snacks, etc., 
while the rest i.c., 7 per cent, had made arrangement for the sale of meals 
as well. Tn about 62 per cent, of the factories running canteens, adequate 
drinking water arrangements existed. Tn nearly 63 and 37 per cent, of the 
units, the canteens were being run by management and contractors res- 
pectively. Although Canteen Managing Committees were found to be 
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functioning in about 43 per a nt. of the Tobacco Curing factories having 
canteens, these Committees had been made responsible for fixing the prices 
of articles sold in only about 1 1 per cent, of the units. In about 13 per cent, 
of the cases, managements vveic fixing the prices, in 1(3 per cent, the con- 
tractors were doing this and in another 21 per cent, of the cases, the prices 
were fixed by the management in consultation with file contractors. In the 
lemaining 9 per cent, of the units, tea, snacks, etc., were being given to the 
woikers free of cost by die management, It was observed that the prices 
charged were at subsidised rales in 39 per cent, of the canteens, on a ‘no- 
profit, no-loss’ basis in roughly 29 per cent, and at the market rate in about 
1 (3 per cent. In about 7 per ce nt of the canteens, the items were sold at less 
than market price and in the rest of the canteens (i.c., about 9 per cent.), 
they were supplied free to the workers. Neaily 70 per cent, of the unit's 
having canteens, all being large, were regularly paying subsidies to the 
canteen either to sell articles at cheap races or to meet losses, if any. 

None of the units having canteens was found to be displaying the 
price list. 

In most of the units having canteens, the location of canteens was 
reported to be good inasmuch as their surroundings were clean and they 
were some distance away from work places. In the rest, the canteens were 
found to be located in very uncongenial surroundings. As regards hygienic 
conditions, they were either good or satisfactory in about 92 per cent, of 
the units having canteens whereas, in the lemaining 8 per cent., the can- 
teens presented a dirty look. 

Of the total estimated number of about fi3 thousand workers employed 
in the factories having canteens, about 16 thousand or (nearly one fourth, 
were estimated to be visiting canteens daih. I 1 1 is piopoition was the high- 
est (cent, per cent.) in the Residual Group, followed by ‘Rest of Andhra 
Piadesh* (about 42 per cent.) and the lowest (about 19 per cent.) in Guntur. 

5.5 Creches 

With the passing of the Factories Act, I91t8 it became obligator) for 
all factories employing more than 50 wome n workers to maintain a creche 
of prescribed standard. On the basis of the picsent Smvey, it has been 
estimated that nearly SO per cent, of the Tobacco Cm ing fac tories had 
women workers on their roll during Match, 1 9(3.5. Of these, only about 74 
per cent, were under a statutory obligation to provide the creche facility 
and that about 54 per cent, of them (comprising about 56 per cent, in 
Guntur and 50 per cent, in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’) had complied with 
the law. The proportion of large factories which had met their obligation 
was much higher (about 84 per cent.) as compared to small ones (about 
32 jier cent.). In the Residual Group, although about onc-third of the 
factories emplcning women weie obliged to provide crcelics but none of 
them had done*, so. However, another small factory in this group which 
was under no statutory obligation to provide a creche had done so volun- 
tarily. Thus, the piopoition of factories which had provided creche facilities 
in the country was about 42 per cent., representing about 81 per cent 
large and about' 23 per cent, small establishments. 

In most of the units where creches had been provided, they did not 
fully meet the requirement of law. In as many as about 81 per cent, of 
the factories, the crcche building was not of a prescribed standard. These 
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Were also not properly furnished in most of the units. In about Ol pclr 
cent, of the units, the creches were not mainrained clean. No creche stalf 
was also found to have been appointed in any of these factories. From the 
stand point of providing additional facilities such as toys, clean clothes, 
milk, refreshments, etc., the over all position was not found satisfactory 
as in the country, as a whole, the percentage of creches supplying refresh- 
ments, milk and clean clothes was only 22, 17 and 1) respectively. Very 
few factories provided toys, soap and towel. However, in majority of the 
units, the creches were situated in congenial surroundings and were pro- 
perly lighted and ventilated. 

5.6 Lockers 

Lockers for keeping workers’ clothings were found to have been 
provided by only one of the large factories sutveyed in the ‘Rest of Andhra 
Pradesh*. 

5.7 Rest Shelters 

The Factories Act, 1!)18, lays down that in every factory wherein 
more than 150 workers are ordinarily employed, adequate and suitable 
shelters or rest rooms should be provided and maintained for the use of 
workers. However, if the factory is maintaining a canteen of the prescribed 
standard, rhe provision of a separate rest shelter is not binding. In the 
Tobacco Curing Industry, only about 25 per cent, of the factories, compris- 
ing about 41 per cent, large and about 17 pet* cent, small, were obliged to 
provide rest shelters as they employed more than 150 workers and did not 
have canteens. All these units were located in Guntur. Of these, nearly 56 
per cent, (comprising about <82 per cent, large and 52 per cent, small) had 
provided rest shelters. Besides those which were legally required to pro- 
vide rest shelters a number of factories had done so voluntarily. Thus, in 
the Industry, as a whole, it is estimated that the percentage of factories 
having rest shelters was nearly 22. The management of most of the facto- 
ries which had not complied with law maintained that other places such as 
grading hall or godown or purchasing shed were being used by the workers 
for taking rest'. In a few cases, the management stated that the workers 
went out during lunch hours and hence the need for rest shelter was not 
felt. 


However, the position was not good from the stand point ol the type 
of facility provided. In only about 16 per cent, of the factories having rest 
shelters, the building of rest shelters conformed to the prescribed standards’, 
in about 81 per cent, of the units, there were no arrangements for drinking 
water and in nearly 77 per cent, of the units, no furniture had been pn> 
vided in the rest shelters. In most of the factories, however, rest shelters 
provided were sufficiently lighted, ventilated and maintained in a tidy 
condition. In nearly two-thirds of the factories, the rest shelters were cool 
and in about three fourths of the units, they provided adequate protection 
against weather. 

5.8 Recreation Facilities 

It is estimated that only about 24 per cent, of large factories, consritnit 
ing about 7 per cent, of all Tobacco Curing factories in the country, had 
provided recreation facilities for their employees. The percentage of units 
providing such facilities was the highest (20 per cent.) in the 'Rest of 
Andhra Pradesh’. In Guntur and the Residual Group the percentage of 
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such units was about 7 and 2 respectively. Nearly 84 per cent* of the unit's 
providing recreation facilities were found to have made arrangements for 
out door games and about 7t> per cent .had in-door games. Radio sets were 
provided in approximately one-fourth of such units. Dramas were organised 
in only one unit in the Residual Group. Indoor games most popular 
amongst the workers were carrom, cards, table tennis and chess while out- 
door games generally played were volley ball, foot ball and badminton. 
In two large factories in Guntur and one in the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh*, 
religious and/or social functions were also arranged. Recreation facilities 
were managed by workers themselves in about 37 per cent, of the factories 
having them, by employers in nearly (i per cent, and by a committee having 
representatives of workers and management in 39 per cent, of the cases. In 
the remaining nearly 18 per cent, of the factories, the management of re- 
creation facilities had been entrusted to Labour Welfare Officers. 

Of the factories providing recreation facilities, the expenses on these 
facilities were being met entirely by the management in about 37 per cent., 
solely by the workers in about 10 per cent, and from the welfare fund of 
the unit in about (i per cent. In the remaining about 47 per cent, of the 
units, the expe nses on ret reat ion facilities were met from ad hoc contribu- 
tions by the management as well as from the welfare fund of the unit. 
All workers could avail of rhe recreation facilities in about 6 per cent, of 
the factories having them while in 84 per cent., these facilities were 
restricted to certain categories of employees only e.g., monthly rated staff, 
permanent cmplo\ces belonging to clerical, administrative, executive and 
managerial groups, etc. In rhe rest of the factories (i.<\, about 10 per cent.), 
outdoor games were open to all employees while indoor games could be 
played onl) by those who paid the prescribed subsciiption of Re. 1.00 per 
month. 

5.9 Educational Facilities 

None of the units surveyed had provided educational facilities for the 
children of their employees. Arrangements for adult education also did 
not exist in any of them. 

5.10 Medical Facilities 

5.10.1 Hospitals and Dispensaries — It is estimated that about 30 per 
cent, of large factories constituting about 10 per cent, of all Tobacco 
Curing factories in the country, had dispensaries attached to them. Thc\ 
comprised 30 per cent, of the units in the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh*, about 
10 pci cent, of the factories in Guntur and about 2 per coni 4 , of the units 
in the Residual Group. Since' t lie Tobacco (airing Industry is of seasonal 
natuie, a large majocit\ (71 per cent.) of the units were found Vo be having 
pan time doctors only. Most of the part time doctors were on duty between 
3 and 12 hours a week. About 14 per cent, of the units were lound to have 
appointed full time doctors and about half of them had pail time doc tens 
as well. In one large unit in Guntur, which accounted for the remaining 
12 per cent, of the factories, the dispensary was found to be under the 
charge of nurses only. Other staff appointed in all the dispensaries generally 
included compounders, dressers, nurses, ward boys, etc. 

Tn addition to the al>o\e-nicntioned units, about (> per cent, of the 
factories at the all India le\el. comprising about 11 pet cent, of the units 
in the Residual Group and about 5 per cent, in Guntur, weie found to be 
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having contracts with some medical practitioners to attend to their work- 
ers. Thus, arrangements for medical attention of workers existed in nearly 
16 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country, comprising 
about 15 per cent, of the factories in Guntur, 50 per cent, in ‘Rest of Andhra 
Pradesh’ and nearly 15 per cent, in the Residual Group. 

5.10.2 Ambulance Rooms- Under the Factories Act, 1948, every 
factory employing more than 500 workers is required to provide and main- 
tain an ambulance room. The rules framed bv the State Governments 
prescribe the requirement of such rooms. I he Survev results show that 
about 71 per cent, of large factories and about 5 per cent, of small ones, 
constituting about 25 per cent, of the factories ar the all India level, were 
under a satutory obligation to provide ambulance rooms. None of them, 
however, had actually complied with the provision of law. None of the 
other units had also provided any ambulance room voluntarily. 

5.10.5 First Aid Boxes — The Factories Act. 1948. lays down that every 
factor) shall maintain first-aid boxes at the rate of one for every 150 
workers ordinarily employed. Standards have also been prescribed rc- 
gatding the items to be provided in the liist-aid boxes. The law further 
requires that such boxes should he under the charge of trained lirst-aiders 
and be easily accessible to vvoikers din ing all the working hours. 

The Survey has revealed that nearly 85 per cent, of the Tobacco 
Calling factories in the country, compi ising about 89 per cent, of the 
small and about 75 per cent, large, had provided first aid boxes. The pro- 
portion of such units was found to be* the highest (90 per cent.) in the 
Rest of Andhra Pradesh \ followed by the Residual Group (87 per cent.) 
and Gunl'ur (84 per cent.). Though it is mandators that each box should 
be kept under the charge of a trained first-aider^, it was found that in 
nearly 86 per cent, of the factoiics having first-aid boxes, there were no 
trained first aiders, at all. All the units providing first-aid boxes in the 
‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh* were found to be defaulters in this respect 
while in Guntur, and the Residual Group the respective percentage of 
such units was nearly 95 and 58. All the trained lirst-aiders had received 
training cither under St. John Ambulance or Red Cross. In half of the 
factories maintaining first-aid boxes, the contents were found to be in- 
complete. However, it was seen that in all the factories where first-aid 
boxes were kept, they were easily accessible to workers during working 
hours. 

5.11 Tra ns port Faci li ties 

Excepting one small factory in Guntin, no other factory in this 
Industry had provided any transport facilitv for its employees. The 
probable reason for this appears to he that a majoritv of workers lived, 
generally, not very far from the fartoiv. Even the factory where transport 
facility was provided, it was extended to a few workers only, the units 
provided cycles to 9 of its employees. 

5.12 Other Amenities 

Of all the factories surveyed in the Tobacco Curing Industry, only 
one large factory in Guntur was found running grainshop where food- 
grains were sold to the employees on a ‘no profit, no loss* basis. 
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Cooperatives existed in about 7 per cent, of the factories in Guntur 
and 30 per cent, of the units in 'Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ or about 8 per 
cent, of all Tobacco Curing factories in the* country. Of these, co-opera- 
tive credit societies were functioning in only 3 large factories and one 
small factory in Guntur and one large factoiv in Rest of Andhra Pradesh’, 
together comprising about 82 per cent, of the factories having co-opera- 
tives. The main activity of these societies was to advance loans to their 
members on easy terms. Go-operative stores for supplying essential house- 
hold articles and provisions at cheap rate, were functioning in two large 
factories surveyed in the 'Rest of Andhra Pradesh’, constituting about 18 
per cent, of the factories having cooperatives at the Industry level. Nearly 
45 per cent, of the large Tobacco Curing factories, constituting about* 35 
per cent, of the units at all India level, were reported to be giving some 
financial aid to the co-operatives. 

Only about 9 per cent, of the factories (20 per cent, large and 5 pa- 
rent. small) were reported to be providing some protective clothing to 
their employees. 

5.13 Housing Facilities 

The present Survev lias revealed that housing accommodation to 
workers had been provided in only b.5 per cent, of the factories, com- 
prising about 11 per cent, large and nearlv 5 per cent, small establish- 
ments. The proportion of factories providing houses was the highest (21 
per cent.) in the Residual Group, followed In the ‘Rest o( Andhra 
Pradesh' (20 per cent.) and the lowest (about 2 percent.) in Guntur. The 
details about the tv pc of ac < ommodation piovided. lent charged, etc. ate 
presented in Statement 5.2. 
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It would l)c seen from the statement that t'hc provision of one-room 
tenements seemed to be the rule inasmuch as about 74 per cent, of t'he 
houses provided by the managements belonged to this category. The per- 
centage of two-roomed houses was also not' insignificant, being about 24. 
The rest of the houses (2 per cent.) were having three rooms. Except one 
small factory in the Residual Group where a token rent of Rs. 1.50 per 
month was charged from the allottees, in all others the accommodation 
was t en ■ free. All the houses provided were jmcca built. Housing 'accom- 
modation had mostly been provided to watch and ward staff, clerical 
workers and a few production workers. 

It has been estimated on the basis of the Survey that, out of about 
08 thousand workers employed in the Tobacco Curing factories as on 
31st March, 15)65, only 45 workers had been provided houses by the 
employers. Centre-wise details appear in Statement 5.3. 

Statemkn r 5.3 

Estimated Percentage of Workers Allotted Houses 
1 (1965-66) 


Centro 

Number of 
Factories 

Number of 

Workers 

Employed* 

Percentage 
of Workers 
Allotted 
Houses 

1 

o 

3 

4 

1. Guntur 

201 

82,115 

** 

Large Factories 

(53 

59,528 

** 

Small Factories 

138 

22,587 

— 

2. Host of Andhra Pradesh 

18 

13,7(58 

01 

Large Factories 

9 

13,037 

0-1 

Small Factories 

0 

731 

— 

3. Kesidual 

42 

2,160 

1-4 

Large Factories 

1 

29 

27*0 

Small Factories 

41 

2,131 

M 

4, All India 

201 

98,043 

01 

Large Factories 

73 

72,594 

** 

Small Factories 

188 

25,449 

01 

♦t'ovorod under tho Factories Act, 1948. 

**Lcss than 0-05 




None of the unit's surveyed were 
employees for building their own houses. 

ptoviding 

any facility 

to their 



CHAPTER VI 


Social Security 

Prior to the attainment of Independence, factory workers in India en- 
joyed social security to a limited extent only which was mainly in the shape 
o! compensation for industrial accidents under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion A< t, 1923. Women workers, in addition, were entitled to maternity 
benefits under State Acts. However, after Independence, there has been a 
considerable enlargement of the scope and content of social security bene- 
fits, largely as a result of adoption of such statutory measures as the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act, 1918, and the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 
1932. The following paragraphs describe briefly the social security benelits 
being enjoyed by the worker*, in the Tobacco Curing Industry in the coun- 
try at the lime of the present Survey. 

o.l Provident Fund Schemes 

About 56 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country, com- 
prising about 91 per cent, large and about 43 per cent, small, had introduc- 
ed provident fund schemes for the benefit of the employees. Of the factories 
having provident fund sc hemes, in about 98 per cent., the provident funds 
had been set up tindei the Employees' Provident Funds Scheme framed by 
the Govt, of India in 1952 and, consequently, the rate of contribution, con- 
dition of eligibility, etc., were the same as laid down under the law. Roughly 
8 per cent, of the factories were having, in addition to the Employees’ Provi- 
dent Funds Scheme, some other provident fund scheme as well. The remain- 
ing about 2 per cent, of the factories had introduced their own provident 
fund schemes only. The rale of contribution in the units having their own 
piovident fund schemes was <» per cent, both for employers and employees. 
The conditions prescribed for eligibility were such as completion of service 
for two thirds of the duration of a season, basic pay of at least Rs. 40 per 
month, etc. 

Out of an estimated number of 98 thousand workers in the Tobacco 
Curing Industry as on 3 1st March, 1963, only about 3 per cent, of the 
workers were members of the various provident fund schemes. Details ap- 
pear in Statement 6.1. 

6.2 Pension Schemes 

None of the Tobacco Curing factories surveyed had introduced any 
pension scheme for its employees. 

6.3 Gratuity Sdfiemes 

Tn the Tobacco Curing Industry, the system of paying gratuity was pre- 
valent only to a limited extent, the all-India percentage of factories paying 
gratuity to their employees being only about 22. The proportion of large 
factories paying gratuity was found to be high (55 per cent.) than that of 
small ones (10 per cent.). As among the different centres, the ‘Rest of Andhra 
Pradesh’ was at the top inasmuch as 50 per cent, of the units there (all being 
large) were having gratuity schemes. In the Residual Group and Guntur, 
the respective percentage of such units was nearly 24 and 19, 

87 
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Statement 6.1 

Estimated Percentage of Tobacco Curing Factories Having Provident Fund 

Schemes 

(1965-66) 


Centro Number Per- Percentage (of Col. 3) of Total Per- 


of 

contage of Factories having 

Number 

centage 

Facto- 

Facto- 

t 

K . 

. 

of 

of 

ries 

ries 

Emp- 

Emp- 

Only 

Wor- 

Wor- 


having 

loyees, 

loyees, 

other 

kers* 

kers 


Provi- 

Pro- 

Pro- 

Schemes Erap- 

who 


dent 

vident 

vident 


loyed 

were 


Fund 

Funds 

Fund 


as 

Members 


Schemes Scheme 

aB 


on 

of 




well 


31-3-1965 

various 




as 



Pro- 




other 



vident 




Schemes 



Fund 







Schemes 







(of 







Col. 7) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Guntur 

201 

61 *3 

94*6 

5*4 



82,115 

21 

Largo Factories . . 

63 

89*5 

88*2 

11*8 


59,528 

2 6 

Smal 1 Factories 

138 

48-4 

100 0 

— 

— 

22,587 

1*0 

2. Rest of Andhra Pradesh . . 

18 

500 

— - 

600 

400 

13,768 

6*6 

Largo Factories . . 

9 

1000 

— 

60*0 

400 

13,037 

6*8 

Small Factories . . 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

731 

— 

3. Residual 

42 

34-9 

100 0 

— 

— 

2,160 

26*6 

Large Factories . . 

1 

100-0 

1000 

— 

— 

29 

96*6 

Smal 1 Factories 

41 

33*3 

100*0 

— 

— 

2,131 

24*6 

4. All India 

261 

56*3 

89*4 

8*2 

2*4 

98,043 

3*3 

Largo Factories 

73 

90*9 

76*5 

181 

5 4 

72,694 

3 4 

Small Factories . . 

188 

42*8 

1000 

— 

— 

26,449 

2*9 

♦Covered under the Factories Act, 

1948. 







Gratuity was payable to workers or their dependants in case of death, 
retirement and voluntary resignation in all the factories, having such 
schemes. However, in case of termination of service by the employer on 
grounds other than misconduct, the percentage of factories paying gratuity 
was about 94. In most of the units paying gratuity (84 per cent.), there were 
regular schemes for the purpose. In about half of the factories, all workers 
were entitled to gratuity benefits and, in the rest they were restricted to few 
categories of employees only such as monthly-rated workers, permanent staff, 
professional, technical and managerial personnel, etc. The rate of payment 
was, generally, 15 days’ wages for each completed year of service, subject to 
a maximum of 15 months’ wages. However, in case of some units where 
seasonal workers were also employed, gratuity was paid at the rate of 3 /8th 
of basic wage subject to a maximum of 11£ months’ basic wage. In one such 
unit, rate of payment was 13 days’ basic pay for each completed year of 
service, subject to a maximum of 13 months’ basic pay. The period of quali- 
fying service was found to be either 5 or 10 years in almost all the units 
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paying gratuity. In one unit it was observed that this period was only one 
year. In all, I, KM persons in the Industry received gratuity during the year 
1964. 

6.4 Maternity Benefits 

Legislation providing for payment of maternity benefits for certain 
periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain other 
facilities, etc., to women workers employed in factories exists in almost all 
Stales under the \arious Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State Govern- 
ments. However, where the Employees' State Insurance Scheme has been 
put into force, the employers are absolved of their liability under the con- 
cerned Maternity Benefit Act. 

Wherever the Employees' State Insurance Scheme was in operation at 
the time of the Survey, maternity benefits were payable to the workers 
under this scheme. However, information about the number of maternity 
claims made and paid during the year 1964 in the Tobacco Catring factories 
not covered under the above scheme was collected from the sampled units. 
Though women were employed in about 86 per cent, of the factories in the 
Industry, it was in only about 7 per cent, of the units in the Industry, all 
being large, that claims for maternity benefits were made during 1964 and 
about 96 per <ent. of them were accepted for payment. 

<»..*» Industrial Accidents 

The Workmens’ Compensation Act, 1923, as amended from time to 
time and the Employees' State Insurance Act, 1948, provide for payment of 
compensation to workers who are injured on account of accidents arising 
out of and in the course of employment. Provisions of the Workmens’ Com- 
pensation Act were applicable, at the time of the Survey, to all Tobacco 
Curing factories excepting those covered under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme. 

During the Survey, information was collected in respect of the num- 
ber and nature of accidents occurring in all Tobacco Curing factories, 
whether covered or not under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. The 
data reveal that in the Industry, as a whole, accidents were reported in 
about 10 per cent, of the factories during the year 1964. The proportion of 
factories reporting accidents was higher (28 per cent.) in the large factories 
than in the small ones (2 per cent.). Not a single accident was reported in 
the units surveyed in the Residual Group and in small factories in the ‘Rest 
of Andhra Pradesh’. A better picture can perhaps be had when the number 
of workers involved in accidents visa-vis the number of workers employed 
is taken into account. The rate of accidents per thousand workers based on 
the estimated average number employed during the vear 1964, as also dis- 
tribution of workers, involved by nature of accidents are given in Statement 
6.2 (on the next page). 

The rate of accidents was only one per thousand workers employed. 
Tt is significant to note that not a single accident resulting in permanent 
disability or death was reported. All the workers were involved in minor 
accidents causing temporary disability only. 

6.6 Occupational Diseases 

None of the units surveyed reported any occupational disease afflicting 
its workers. 
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Statement 6.2 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Involved tin Accidents by Nature o£ 

Accidents 

(1964) 


Centro 

Percent- 

Estimated 

Number of Workers Involved in 


age of 

Average 

Accidents per 1,000 Workers 


Factories 

Daily 

Employed Resulting in 


where 


A , 


UlUUvl /" 



Accidents 

of 

Death Permanent Tempo- Total 


were 

Workers 

Disability rary 


reported 

Ernp- 

i j 

Disability 


loyod 

during 


1964 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I. Guntur 


8-8 

58,711 

. . 



0*4 

0 4 

Large Factories 

. . 

21 1 

42,155 

— 

— 

0*5 

0*5 

Small Factories 

. . 

3-2 

10,556 

— 

— 

0*2 

0*2 

2. Rost of Andhra Pradesh 

40*0 

7,006 

— 

— . 

6*4 

6*4 

Large Factories 


80*0 

6,287 

— 

— 

7*2 

7*2 

Small Factories 


— 

719 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. Residual 


— 

2,273 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Large Factories 


— 

445 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Small Factories 


— 

1,828 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. All India 


9*5 

67,990 

— 

— 

1*0 

10 

Large Factories 


28 0 

48,887 

— 

.... 

14 

14 

Small Factories 


2 4 

19,103 

— 

— 

0*2 

0*2 



CHAPTER VII 

Industrial Relations 

In the course of the present Survey, information was collected on cer- 
tain aspects of industrial relations, e.g., extent of development of trade 
unionism and the arrangements existing in the establishments for promot- 
ing close contacts and cordial relations between labour and management. 
I he findings are discussed in the subsequent paragraphs. 

7.1 Trade Unionism 

The Survey revealed that workers had organised themselves into trade 
unions in about 35 per cent, of the factories in the industry. As between the 
two size groups, unions were found to be existing in about three fourths of 
large and about one-fifth of small factories. In the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ 
and Residual Group, trade unions were existing in 50 per cent, and about 
'lb per cent, of the units respectively whereas in Guntur, they were found 
in 32 per cent, of the units. In the Industry, as a whole, it is estimated that 
nearly 48 per cent, of the workers were members of trade unions. The pro- 
portion of workers who were members of trade unions was much higher in 
large factories than in small ones. Further details appear in Statement 7.1. 

A striking feature of trade unionism in the Tobacco Curing Industry, 
as revealed by the Survey, is that about 00 per cent, of the factories having 
trade unions had accorded recognition to one or the other union function- 
ing in the factory. All the trade unions were registered under Lhc Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. 

The trade unions, wherever they existed, were discharging some func- 
tions mainly with the object of promoting the interests of the workers. It 
was observed that all the unions in the Industry were securing claims for 
their members under various labour laws. Welfare facilities were being pro- 
vided by about 1G per cent, of the unions while relief to their distressed 
members was arranged by about 32 per cent, of the unions. No union in 
the Tobacco Curing Industry was paying any attention to adult education. 

7.2 Collective Agreements 

In the course of the Survey, information was collected in respect of col- 
lective agreements concluded between workers and employers since 1956 in 
the sampled establishments. It was found that about 30 per cent, of the 
Tobacco Curing units in the country (comprising about 50 per cent, of the 
factories in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’, about 46 per cent, in the Residual 
Group and about 25 per cent, in Guntur) had concluded such agreements 
since 1956. The agreements had been concluded more among large factories 
than small ones. The subject matter of collective agreements covered a wide 
field such as increase in wages, dearness allowance, house rent allowance, 
grant of leave and holidays, implementation of minimum wages fixed bv 
the Government, retention of monthly-paid seasonal employees, annual 
bonus, provident fund, gratuity, age of retirement, maternity benefit, sup- 
ply of uniforms, reinstatement of workers, etc. 

L/P(D)174T»ofl3— 6 41 
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Statement 7.1 

Estimated Percentage of Factories where Workers were Members of Trade 

Unions, etc. 

(1965-66) 


Centre 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Percent- 
age of 
Factories 
whore 
Workers 
were 
Members 
of 

Trade 

Unions 

Number Number 
of of 

Workers Workers 
as on who were 

31-3-1965* Members 
of 

Trade 

Unions 

Percent- 
age of 
Factories 
whero 
Trade 
Unions 
(Some 
or all 
wore 
Recog- 
nised) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

. Guntur 

201 

32 0 

82,115 

36,425 

(44*4) 

100*0 

Largo Factories 

63 

73 7 

59,528 

33,723 

(56-7) 

100*0 

Small Factories 

138 

12-9 

22,587 

2,702 

(120) 

100*0 

!. Rost of Andhra Pradesh 

18 

50 0 

13,768 

9,798 

(71-2) 

100*0 

Largo Factories 

9 

1000 

13,037 

9,798 

(75-2) 

100*0 

Small Factories 

9 

— 

731 

— 

— 

. Rosidual 

42 

45 • 8 

2,160 

547 

(25-3) 

100*0 

Largo Factories 

1 

100*0 

29 

28 

(96-6) 

100*0 

Small Factories 

41 

44*4 

2,131 

519 

(24*4) 

50*0 

. All India 

261 

35*4 

98,043 

46,770 

(47*7) 

90*2 

Largo Factories 

73 

77*3 

72,594 

43,549 

(60*0) 

100*0 

Small Factories 

188 

19*2 

25,449 

3,221 

74*72 


(12-7) 


•‘Covered’ under Factories Act, 1948. 

Note — Figures within brackets in Column 5 arc percentages of workers who were members of 
trade unions to tho total number of workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948 
on tho specified date. 

7.3 Standing Orders 

With the enactment of Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 
1946, it has become obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more 
workers to frame Standing Orders for regulating such matters as classifica- 
tion of workers, intimation of periods, and hours of work, holidays, termina- 
tion of employment, redress of grievances, etc. 

It is estimated that about 57 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories 
in the country, comprising nearly 94 per cent, of large factories and about 
42 per cent, of small ones, were under a statutory obligation to frame Stand- 
ing Orders. Of these, nearly 52 per cent, of the units, i.e., 86 per cent; of 



large and 23 per cent, of small, had fulfilled their obligation under the law. 
1 he compliance to law was to the extent of 50 per cent, in Guntur and 
Residual Group and 75 per cent, in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’. It was, how- 
ever, noticed that Standing Orders were actually in existence in 38 per cent, 
of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country. 1'his was due to the fact that 
some factories, which were not requited by law to have Standing Orders, had 
also framed them, voluntarily. Statement 7.2 gives details regarding the 
existence of Standing Orders in Tobacco Curing factories. 

Statement 7.2 

Estimated Percentage, of Factories where Standing Orders were Framed, etc. 




(1965 

66) 




Centre 


Number 

of 

Factories 

Percent- 
age of 
Factories 
which 
had 
framed 
Standing 
Orders 

Percent- Percent- 
age of age of 

Factories F act< >ries 
under where 

Statutory Standing 
Obligation Orders 
to were 

frame framed 

Standing (of Col. 4) 
Orders 

Percent- 
age of 
Factories 
where 
Standing 
Orders 
wore 
Certified 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1. Cuntur 


201 

33 0 

: 

ca 

**3 

49*9 

100-0 

Large Factories 

, . 

03 

84-2 

94*7 

83*3 

100*0 

Sinai 1 Factories 


138 

9-7 

48*4 

20 0 

100*0 

2. ltest of Andhra Pradesh 

18 

500 

(50*7 

75*0 

100*0 

Largo Factories 


9 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

{Small Factories 


9 

— 

33*3 

— 

-- 

3. ltosidual 


42 

5(5*0 

21-7 

50*1 

100*0 

Largo Factories 


1 

100*0 


— 

100*0 

{Small Factories 


41 

55 6 

22*2 

50 1 

100-0 

4. All India 


2(51 

38*0 

50*5 

51*9 

100*0 

Largo Factories 


73 

80*4 

94*1 

85*5 

100*0 

Small Factories 


188 

19*2 

42*0 

22 7 

100*0 

It will be seen 

from 

the Statement that in 

all the factories. 

Standing 


Orders had been certified. 


In all the factories, the Standing Orders were framed under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1916, and covered not only 
production workers but clerical and watch and ward staff as well. 

7.4 Labour and Welfare Officers 

In order to enable employers to have better arrangements for person- 
nel management and to facilitate proper implementation of various Labour 
Acts, the Factories Act, 1948, requires establishments employing 500 or more 
workers to appoint a Welfare Office* The rules framed by the State Gov- 
ernments under the Act prescribe the functions and duties of these officers* 
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Information collected during the Survey shows that about 26 per cent, 
of the factories in Guntur and 50 per cent, in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ or 
about 23 per cent, of the factories in the country, were under an obliga- 
tion to appoint Welfare Officers. Of these, about 58 per cent, of the units 
had fulfilled their obligation and these comprised all the units, in ‘Rest, of 
Andhra Pradesh’ and about 51 per cent, in Guntur. It was also noticed that 
the managements of two establishments had voluntarily appointed Labour 
Officers in their units although they were not obliged to do so. Thus, in 
the Industry, as a whole, about 16 per cent, of the units, (i.e., about 15 per 
cent, of the factories in Guntur, 50 per cent, in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ and 
about 2 per cent, in Residual Group) had appointed Welfare /Labour 
Officers. 

These officers had a wide range of activities and were found to be per- 
forming all such duties as are prescribed in the Rules framed under the 
Act. Securing redress of workers’ grievances and maintenance of harmonious 
relations between the management and the workers were some of their most 
important functions. They were also advising managements in regard to 
matters connected with the proper implementation of various labour laws, 
awards and settlements. Organisation and supervision of labour welfare and 
recreation facilities were also a part of the duties of these officers. In a few 
units, the task of recruitment of workers was also assigned to them. In about 
37 per cent, of the Tobacco (hiring factories where Welfare/ Labour Officers 
were appointed, they were repotted to be appearing before the Tribunals, 
etc., on behalf of the management in cases of industrial disputes. 

7.5 Works or Joint Committees 

With a view to providing a forum al the unit level for elimination of 
sources of friction through mutual discussion and consultation between 
the management and their employees, the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, em- 
powers the appropriate Government to prescribe that Works Committees 
should be constituted in every industrial establishment employing 100 or 
more workers. Some of the laws in force at the time of the Survey also pro- 
vided for the formation of Joint Committees. 

The Survey results show that about 57 per cent, of the factories, com- 
prising about 94 per cent, of large factories and about 42 per cent, of small 
ones, were under a legal obligation to set up Works/ Joint Committees. Of 
these, about 20 per cent, of the factories, comprising about 30 per cent, 
large and 12 per cent, small, had complied with the provision of law. As 
amongst the different centres, compliance with the law was cent, per cent, 
in the Residual Group while in ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ and Guntur, the 
proportion of such units was 60 and 10 per cent, respectively. It was notic- 
ed that the management of one large factory in the Residual Group had 
voluntarily constituted such a Committee. Thus, the percentage of factories 
which had constituted Works/ Joint Committees was about 12 in the Indus- 
try, as a whole, comprising 40 per cent, of the factories. In ‘Rest of Andhra 
Pradesh’, about 24 per cent, in the Residual Group and about 7 per cent, 
in Guntur. In the Residual Group, how'ever, all small factories which were 
obliged to set up such Committees had complied with the law whereas none 
of the small factories in Guntur and the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ had ful- 
fdled their obligation in this respect. The main reason for not setting up 
these Committees, in units where it was obligatory, was reported to be that 
neither the management nor the workers had felt any need for the same 
and the workers had never insisted on the formation of such a Committee. 
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Roughly 74 per cent, of the factories having Works or Joint Com- 
mittees were found to be giving equal representation to employers and em- 
ployees on these Committees. While in about 64 per cent, of the units no 
meeting of the committees was held during the year ended 31st March, 1965, 
in about 21 and 15 per cent, of the factories, they had met up to 6 times and 
more than 9 times respectively. Matters of mutual interest as well as 
of interest to either party formed the topics for discussion in the Committee 
meetings and the decision taken were generally implemented. 

7.6 Production and Other Committees 

Production Committees for devising ways and means of increasing pro- 
duction and enlisting the cooperation of workers therefor existed in only 
one large factory surveyed in the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’. The representa- 
tion of workers and management on this Committee was equal. Except this 
Committee, no other Committee of any type was found to be existing in 
any of the factories surveyed in the Tobacco Curing Industry. 

7.7 Grievance Procedure 

As mentioned above, 38 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories in 
the country had framed Standing Orders and thus, a prescribed grievance 
procedure had been laid down in such units. However, according to the pre- 
vailing practice, grievances were usually represented by the aggrieved 
worker, direct or through his union, to the Manager, or any other person 
appointed by him for this purpose, and he was usually able to redress them 
and his decision was generally final and binding on the parties. In some 
cases, if the worker was not satisfied with tire decision at this level, he could 
approach the proprietor of the factory whose decision was final. 

7.8 Workers’ Participation in Management 

None of the units surveyed had introduced any scheme for associating 
workers with the management of the establishment. 



CHAPTER VIII 
Labour Cost 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected from the sampled 
establishments, during the course of the present Survey, in respect of the 
employees covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and receiving less than 
Rs. 400 per mouth as wages. This was in persuance of the decision taken by 
the Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment in 1959. The enquiry pertaining to labour cost was modelled 
on the lines of the Study of Labour Cost in European Industry, made by the 
International Labour Oflice in 1950, with such modifications as were con- 
sidered necessary in the light of conditions in India. For instance, in view 
of the fact that, in India, wages are paid on the basis of days instead of 
hours, data were collected in respect of man days instead of man-hours. Simi- 
larly. it was found in the course of the pilot enquiry that except for a very 
few establishments, separate records of premium payments made for leave 
and holidays, or for days not worked, were not maintained and hence these 
were dropped as separate items and recorded under ‘basic wages'. Certain 
additions were made in the list either on the basis of the decisions of the 
Study Group preferred to above, or to elicit separate information on some 
of the items on which employers have to incur expenses under labour laws 
in force in the country, e.g., lay off, washing facilities, retrenchment com- 
pensation, etc. 

As mentioned earlier, the Survey was launched in April, 1965 and com- 
pleted in February, 1966. With a view to maintaining comparability of data 
and ensuring uniformity, it was intended to collect information, as far as 
possible, for the calendar year 1964. If, however, ii was not feasible to col- 
lect information for these 12 months, then trie field staff was asked to col- 
lect the data for the latest available period subject to the condition that at 
least 6 months of the calendar year 1964 were covered. The available data 
show that it was possible to collect, information front most of the sampled 
establishments for the Calendar year 1964. In case of others, the data relate 
to the major period of 1964. The data collected may, therefore, be taken to 
refer broadly to the year 1964. 

It may also be mentioned here that with a view to forming a better 
estimate of labour cost, salaries and allowances, etc., of those persons who 
were employed in connection with any welfare item, amenity, etc., even 
though they were covered under the Factories Act and were receiving less 
than Rs. 400 per month, were not included in the general heads ‘Wages’. 
‘Bonuses’ and ‘Other Cash Payments’ along with the similar amounts paid 
to workers who came within the scope of the Study. Expenses incurred in 
connection with such persons were recorded against the item for which 
they were employed. Similarly, the man days worked by such persons were 
also excluded. 

8.1 Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked 

Data in respect of man-days worked and wages and other earnings of 
workers were collected for the above mentioned period of one year. Further, 
expenditure incurred by the employers on various welfare and social secu- 
rity measures, subsidy services, etc., representing the cost incurred by the 
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employers on labour, was also recorded in the course of the Survey. Based 
on the above the average labour cost per man-day worked has been estimat- 
ed and is given in Statement 8.1. 

Statement 8.1 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked 
(1964) 


Centro 







Labour Cost per 
Man-day Worked 
(in Rs.) 

1 







2 

1. Guntur 

, . 

. , 

. . 

, , 

. . 

, . 

2*80 

Large Factories 

. . 

• . 

• • 

. . 

• • 

• . 

3*09 

Small Factories 

•• 

•• 





2*19 

Rest of Andhra Pradesh 






5*03 

Largo Factories 







5*84 

Small Factories 







1*25 

3. Rosidual 







2*82 

Largo Factories 







1*89 

Small Factories 







301 

4. Ail India . . 







3*12 

Largo Factories 







3-42 

Small Factories 







2*34 


The over all labour cost per man-day worked in the Tobacco Curing 
Industry was estimated at Rs. 3.12. The burden of the labour cost was the 
highest (Rs. 5.63) in the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’. The labour cost incur- 
red by employers in Guntur and the Residual Group was almost the same, 
being Rs. 2.86 and Rs. 2.82 per man-day worked respectively. 

8.2 Components of Labour Cost 

Statement 8.2 (on the next page) shows the various components of 
labour cost according to which data were collected. These arc discussed 
below : 

8.2.1 Wages: This component comprises basic wage, dearness allow- 
ance, incentive or production bonus and attendance bonus, if any, received 
by the employees. It was desired by the Bureau to collect data under this 
head in respect of man-days worked alone. But in the course ol the pilot 
enquiry it was found that most of the employers did not maintain separate 
records of payments made for the days actually worked and for leave and 
holiday periods. Consequently, the amount of basic wage and dearness 
allowance recorded included the sums paid for the d a Y s worked as well 
as not worked but paid for, 



Statement 8.2 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked by Main Components 

(1964) 
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Statement 8.2 — qontd . 
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It would be seen from Statement 8.2 that wages constituted' about 88 
per cent, of the total labour cost in the Tobacco Curing Industry. This 
proportion was the highest (about 91 per cent.) in Guntur and the lowest 
(nearly 80 per cent.) in the Residual Group. Further break-up of t'he 
‘wages’ cost shows that almost the entire cost under the item related to 
basic wages and dearness allowance or consolidated wages, as the case 
might be. Production or incentive bonus constituted a negligible propor- 
tion of the total labour cost per man-day worked. Statement 8.3 gives the 
break-up of the ‘wages’ cost into the various sub-groups. 


Statement 8.3 

Estimated Iireak-up of * Wages’ Cost by Components 

(1964) 

(In Rupees) 


Centro 

Basic Wa- 
ges and 
Dearness 
Allowanoo 
(or Consoli- 
dated 
Wages) 

Incentive 

Production 

Bonus 

Attend once 
Bonus 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

l. Guntur 

2* GO 
(100 0)) 

— 

— 

2-60 

(100-00) 

Largo Factories 

9 - 7k 
(100-00) 

— 

— • 

9 7k 
(100 00) 

Small Factories 

2-0G 

(100-00) 

■ ■ 

— . 

■ 2 06 
(100-00) 

2. Rost of Andhra Pradesh 

4-56 

(99-89) 

0-01 

(0-11) 

— 

4-r>7 

(100-00) 

Large Factories 

4-72 

(99-89) 

* 

(Oil) 

— 

4-72 

(100-00) 

Small Factories 

1-21 

(100-00) 

— • 

— . 

1-21 

(100-00) 

3. Residual 

2-24 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

2-24 

(100-00) 

Large Factories 

1-76 

(100-00) 

— ■ 

— 

1-76 

(100-00) 

Small Factories 

2-35 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

2 35 
(100 00) 

4. All India 

2-76 

(100-00) 

* 

— 

2-76 

(100-00) 

Largo Factories 

3-01 

(99-97) 

♦ 

(0-03) 

— 

3-01 

(100-00) 

Small Factories 

2-11 

(100-00) 

- 

— 

211 

(100-00) 


* Less than Ite. 0-005. 


Noto: — Figures within brackets are percentages. 
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8.2.2 Premium Pay for Over-time and Late Shift — Under this group, 
the premium part of pay for over time, lat*e shift and work on holidays 
was recorded. I his was represented by an amount received by the work- 
ers in addition to their normal pay. For instance, if a worker received one 
and a half time his normal w r ages for over rime work, the extra amount 
paid to him, i.e., one-half, was recorded against this item. The normal 
wages were included under the group ‘wages’. 

It would be seen Irom Statement 8.2 that premium payment' for ovei- 
time work and late shift accounted for a very small proportion of the 
total labour cost per man day worked, both at the all-India and centre 
level. 

8.2.3 Bonuses — Under this head, data were collected in respect of 
payments made on account of year-end and festival bonuses paid to the 
employees. As would appear from Statement 8.2, the combined cost in 
respect of all such bonuses amounted t'o Re. 0.17 per man-day worked or 
5.5 per cent, of the total labour cos* in the Industry, as a whole. Its pro- 
portion to the total labour cost was the lowest (5 per cent.) in Guntur and 
the highest (11 per cent.) in the Residual Group. 

Further analysis of bonus payments shows that in Guntur and the 
‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’, the entire amount was in respect of year end 
bonus alone. In the Residual Group, however, besides the year-end bonus, 
festival bonus was also paid but it accounted for a negligible proportion 
of the total bonus payments. 

8.2.4 Other Payments in Cash and Kind — Other cash payments w r ere 
those which were made to the employees regularly such as house rent 
allowance, etc., as also some ad hoc or ex-gratia payments made to the 
workers. Payments in kind related to such items as uniforms, sarccs, tea., 
colTec, snacks, etc., supplied free to workers. Their share to the total 
labour cost' was almost negligible. 

8.2.5 Social Security Contributions — Information ini respect of this 
component of labour cost was collected under two heads : (a) obligatory, 
i.e., those expenses which the employers were required to incur in compli- 
ance with certain labour laws, and (b) non -obligatory, i.e., those social 
security contributions which the employers were making on a voluntary 
basis without any legal compulsion. The Survey results show that the 
combined cost on account of this component of labour cost amounted to 
only Re. 0.06 per man-day worked or about 2 per cent, of the total labour 
cost in the Industry. The proportion of this expenditure was higher in 
large factories as compared to small ones. Statement 8.4 (on the next page) 
gives further details about the estimated cost of social security contributions 
under each item for w T hich the information was collected. 

The expenditure incurred by employers on obligatory and noil- 
obligatory social security contributions during the year under reference 
amounted to Re. 0.04 and Re. 0.02 respectively. About 70 pet rcni. of the 
labour cost on account of obligatory social security contributions was in 
respect of provident fund contributions alone. The next important item 
was gratuity which accounted for about 16 per cent, of the labour cost on 
obligatory social security contributions, followed by Employees’ State 
Insurance Contributions (5 per cent.) and maternity benefits (3 per cent.). 
The expenditure on non-obligatory social security contributions consisted 
entirely of gratuity payments. 



Statement 8.4 

Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Man-day Worked 

(1964) 
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Statement 8.4 — contd. 


S3 



(15 91 ) ( 100 - 00 ) 

Small Factories ...... — — * 0 02 * 0-02 0-99 

(10*00) (IUO‘00) 

** The components do not add up to total due to the fact that some very insignificant amounts have been omitted. 

Note Figures within brackets are percentages t > the totals. They have been calculated by taking the figures up to four decimal places. 
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8.2.0 Subsidies — Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and 
services to workers and their families was collected under this head. The 
facilities listed were Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and 
Other Food Services, Company Housing, Building Funds, Credit Unions 
and Other Financial Aid Services. Creches, Educational Services, Cultural 
Services (e.g. Library, Reading Rooms, etc.). Recreation Services (Club, 
Spoils, etc.), Transport, Sanitation (at work places). Drinking Water 
Facilities, Vacation Homes, etc. The net amount spent, including depre- 
ciation hut excluding any capital expenditure, was recorded, in the 
course of the pilot enquiry, it was noticed that in most of the cases, em- 
plo>ers either clid not maintain an> records separately for the above- 
mentioned items or expenses related not* only to persons falling within 
the scope of the Study but also to others. Hence, the held stall were asked 
to obtain estimates, wherever such statistics were not available separately, 
for the above-mentioned items and/or for the employees covered by the 
Study onl\. In the latter case, estimates were made on the basis of the pro- 
portion that the employees coming under the scope of the Study formed 
to the total cmpIo)ees. Statement* 8.5 gives details in respect of the cost on 
subsidies incurred by the employers in the Tobacco Curing Industry. 

The cost of subsidies per man-day worked amounted to Re. 0.09 and 
constituted about 3 per cent, of the total labotu cost in the Industry. The 
main items of expenditure were sanitation, medical and health care, 
canteens, drinking water and creches. 

8. 2.7 Direct Benefits — The amounts recorded in this group related to 
cash payments made by the management to their employees on such occa- 
sions as marriage, birth, death, etc. Such payments were reported in one 
unit in the ‘Rest of Andhra Pradesh’ only and they formed negligible 
proportion of the total labour cost (Statement 8.2). 

8.2.8 Some Other Payments Related to Labour Cost — Expenses re- 
corded under this group related to cost of recruitment, vocational train- 
ing, apprenticeship and training facilities and on-the-job medical facili- 
ties. File expenditure on this account was insignificant (Statement 8.2). 
Wherever reported, the expenses related to on-the-job medical services 
only. 

8.2.9 Others— -Under this head, only those expenses which could not 
be grouped under any of the heads or sub-heads of labour cost were re- 
corded. Statement 8.2 would show that expenses under this head amounted 
to Re. 0.03 per man-day worked or about 1 per cent, of the total labour 
cost. They related to the cost incurred by the employers on account of 
protective clothings, pay of Welfare Officers, etc. 
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* Less than Re. 0*005. 
f Insignificant. 



Statement 8.5 — contd. 
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** The components clo not add up to the total due to the fact that some very insignificant amounts have been omitted. 
Note : — Figures within brackets are percentages to the totals. 



CHAPTER IK 


Summary of Findings 


In 19G5, there were 336 Tobacco Curing factories in the country re- 
gistered under the Factories Act, 1948, with an average daily employment; 
ot 76.4 thousand. Andhra Pradesh alone accounted for about 85 per cent, 
ot the factories and nearly 97 per cent, of the workers employed in the 
Industry. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that, on t*he 
specified date, i.e. 31st March, 1965, the Industry employed 98.7 thousand 
workers, almost all of whom were covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 
Production and related workers (including supervisory) accounted for 
about 95 per cent', of the working force. 

The working force in the Industry consisted predominantly of women 
who formed about 86 per cent, of the total workers. Child labour was 
entirely absent and the number of adolescents was also negligible. The 
system of engaging workers through contractors did not exist at all. Almost 
all the production workers were t'ime-rated. 

Because of the seasonal nature of the industry, a majority (84 per 
cent.) of the production workers were temporary and only 14 per cent, of 
them were permanent, the remaining being casual workers and probation- 
ers. It is estimated that nearly 47 per cent, of the production workers had 
put in less than 5 pears’ service as on 31st March, 1965, and another about 
27 per cent, had between 5 years’ and 10 years’ service to their credit on 
this date. The remaining 26 per cent, of the workers had more than 10 
years’ service. None of the units surveyed in the Industry had any system 
of training and apprenticeship for its employees. 

During March, 1965, the average daily earnings of workers in the 
groups ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’, ‘Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personnel’, ‘C’crical and Related Workers (in- 
cluding Supervisory)’ and ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ were 
Rs. 7.45, Rs. 16.64, Rs. 6.33 and Rs. 3.31 respectively. Data collected under 
the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, show that during 1965, the average daily 
earnings of all workers in the Industry were Rs. 3.27. 

About 31 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country, 
mostly large, were paying a separate dearness allowance to their employees 
and in about one-fourth of them it was linked to the Consumer Price 
Index Numbers. 

Very few factories! paid production/incentive bonus, house rent; 
allowance and transport allowance to the workers. 

The practice of paying annual bonus existed in about 53 per rent, 
of the factories in the Industry and in about 61 per cent, of such units, 
there were regular schemes for the purpose. Festival bonus was being paid 
in only one small unit in the Industry’. 

About 96 per cent, of the factories in the Industry ivere working one 
shift daily and 2 per cent, each had two and three shifts a dav. Only two 
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factories were working during the night. The daily and weekly hours ol 
work nowhere exceeded the prescribed limit of 8 and 48 respectively. 
Rest interval was allowed to workers in. all the factories and its duration 
was more than 2 hours in one-fourth of the factories and between 1£ and 
2 hours in another 52 per cent, of the units. 

Of the factories where workers had to do work standing, only about 
one-third had made seating arrangement for them. Latrines had been pro- 
vided in about 93 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country 
but urinals existed in only 24 per cent, of the units. 

The system of granting earned leave with pay was in existence in 
about 66 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country. Data 
collected regarding the number of workers who availed of leave with 
pay during 1964 show that only about 30 per cent, of all employees took 
leave during this year and 70.5 per cent*, of the workers availed of leave 
up to 5 days only. The practice of granting casual leave and sick leave 
with pay was found to be in vogue in about 25 and 21 per cent, of the 
factories respectively. About three -fourths of the factories were allowing 
national and/or festival holidays with pay to their workers. All the 
Tobacco Curing factories were allowing a weekly day of rest to t'heir em- 
ployees and in about 73 per cent, of them, it was with pay. 

Drinking water facilities for employees existed in all the factories. 
About 48 per cent, of the factories also stated that t'hey made some arrange- 
ments for the supply of cool drinking water to the workers during the 
summer months. However, of the factories which were obliged to supply 
cool drinking water, only about one-third had complied with the law. 
About 3 per cent, of the factories were found to have disregarded the 
provision of law in respect of the location of the drinking water points. 

About 46 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories had made provi- 
sion for washing facilities. Bathing facilities had been provided by only 
about 7 per cent, of the factories in the Industry. 

About 31 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories in the country 
Were under a statutory obligation to provide canteens for their workers 
and, of these, about 53 per cent, had actually done so. Including a few 
other factories which had provided this facility voluntarily, in ail, about 
18 per cent, of the factories had canteens. In nearly 93 per cent, of the 
canteens only tea, coffee and snacks were being sold while the remaining 
7 per cent, had made arrangements for the sale of meals as well. 

About 74 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories employing women 
were under an obligation to provide and maintain a creche and, of these, 
about 54 per cent, had fulfilled this obligation. In all, creches existed in 
about 42 per cent, of the units in the Industry. 

Of the factories required to provide rest shelters, i.e., those employ- 
ing more than 150 workers and not providing canteen, about 56 per cent, 
had fulfilled their obligation. However, since some factories employing 
less than 150 workers had also provided rest shelters, in the Industry, as 
a whole, rest shelters existed in about 22 per cent, of the units. 

Recreation facilities for workers existed in only about 7 per cent, of 
the factories whereas educational facilities were conspicuous by their 
absence* 
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Only about 10 per cent, of the units had attached dispensaries and 
atiot'her about 6 per cent, of the factories had entered into contracts with 
individual medical practitioners for attending to their employees. Al- 
though about 23 per cent, of the factories were under a statutory obliga- 
tion to provide ambulance rooms, none of them had actually complied 
with the provision of law. First-aid boxes were being kept in nearly 85 
per cent, of the units in the Industry but only about 14 per cent, of tnem 
had kept t'hese boxes under the charge of trained first-aiders. Only about 
half of the first-aid boxes were found to be containing all the prescribed 
items. 

Only 6.5 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing factories were providing 
housing accommodation to fheit workers, most of which was in the shape 
of one-room tenements. The proportion of workers housed was, however, 
insignificant. With the exception of one small unit which charged a 
nominal rent of Rs. 1.50 per month, everywhere t'he accommodation was 
free. 


Though Provident fund schemes existed in about 56 per cent, of the 
units, only 3 per cent, of the workers were members thereof as on 
31-3-1965. However, none of the Tobacco Curing factories surveyed had 
any pension scheme for its employees but gratuity schemes were reported 
from about 22 per cent, of the units. During 1964, accidents occurred in 
about 10 per cent*, of the Tobacco Curing factories and the rate of acci- 
dents was only one per thousand workers employed. All the workers in- 
volved in accidents had suffered only temporary disabilities. 

Trade unions existed in about 35 per cent, of the factories and nearly 
48 per cent, of the workers were members of these unions. About 90 per 
cent, of the factories having trade unions had accorded recognition to 
one or the other union functioning in the factory. 

It is estimated that, since 1956 and tsll the time of the Survey, the 
managements of about 30 per cent, of the Tobacco Curing Factories in the 
country had concluded collective agreements with their employees. The 
agreements related mostly to wages, dearness and other allowances, grant 
of leave and holidays, annual bonus, provident fund, age of retirement, 
gratuity, etc. 

Of the units which were under a statutory obligation to frame 
Standing Orders, nearly 52 per cent, had complied with the law. Besides, 
some of the factories which were under no such legal obligation, had also 
framed Standing Orders voluntarily, and thus, it is estimated that 38 per 
cent, of the factories in the Industry had Standing Orders. 

Of the factories under a legal obligation to appoint Labour /Welfare 
Officers, about 58 per cent, had respected the law. Actually, however, such 
Officers had been appointed in about 16 per cent, of all factories in the 
Industry. 

Only one fifth of the factories under a legal obligation to constitute 
Works/Joint Committees had done so. In addition, however, one unit 
which was not legally obliged had also set up a Works Committee. Thus 
the all-India percentage of Tobacco Curing factories which had consti- 
tuted such Committees was about 12. 

Prescribed grievance procedure existed in about 38 per cent, of the 
Tobacco Curing factories. 
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Data relating to labour cost in respect of workers covered under the 
Factories Act, 1948, and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month show that, 
during 1964, the labour cost per man-day worked in the Industry was 
Rs. 3.12. Wages, i.e., basic wage, dearness allowance, incentive or produc- 
tion bonus and attendance bonus, if any, was the main component of 
labour cost and accounted for about 88 per cent, of it. Other major com- 
ponents of labour cost were bonuses, subsidies and social security contri- 
butions which were responsible for about 5, 3 and 2 per cent, of the total 
labour cost respectively. 

Salient features of the Tobacco Curing Industry in the country, as 
thrown up by the Survey of Labour Conditions, are presented in the 
following Statement. 


Statement 9.1 

Salient features of the Tobacco Curing Factories in India 


Particulars 


Estimates for the 
industry, as a 
whole 


1 


2 


I. Employment 


Total . . 98701 


Of which Production and Related Workers 
Others 

Women Labour 

Production Workers (Total) 

Of which Time-rated 
Piece-rated 

Employed through Contractors . . 

Production Workers Employed Directly (Total) 


.. 95% 

.. 5% 

.. 86 % 

. . 94028 

.. 99% 
.. 1 % 


. . 94028 


Of which permanent workers . . . . . - . . . . 14% 

Workers with service of 10 years and more . . . . . . 26% 


I. Wages and Emoluments 
Average daily earnings of 

(i) All Workers (1965) .. . . .. . . Rs. 3 ‘27 

(n) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel (Maroh, 1965) .. Rs. 7-45 
(Hi) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel (March, 1965) Rs. 16*64 
(tv) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory) (March 
1965) .. .. •• •- .. .. .. Rs. 6*33 

(v) Watch and Ward and Other Services (March, 1965) . . . . Rs. 3*31 


Proportion o/— 

Factories paying separate dearness allowance . . • . ..31% 

Factories in which the dearness allowance was linked with the Consumer 

Price Index Number* . . . . . . . . . . 25% 


* Out of those paying separate dearness allowance. 
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l 


2 


Factories paying production/in centivo bonus 
Factories paying annual bonus 
Factories paying festival bonus . . 

III. Hours of Work, etc . — * 

(Proportion of) 

Factories where daily hours of work were 8 or less . . 
Factories where weekly hours of work were 48 or less 
Factories where spread-over was up to 10 hours 
Factories whore rest-interval was up to 2 hours 


3% 

53% 

2 % 


100 % 

100 % 

94% 

75 % 


] V. Leave and Holidays with Pay — 
(Proportion of units granting) 


Earned leave . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 06% 

Sick leave . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 21% 

Casual leave . . .... . . . . . . . . . . 25% 

National and fostival holidays .. 76% 

Weekly off . . . . . . . . . . . . 73% 


V. Welfare and Amenities — - 

(Proportion of units providing) 

Seating arrangement (out of those whero workers had to do work stand- 
ing) 

Drinking water facility 
Washing facility 
.Rest shelters . . 

Canteens 

Creches .. .. .. .. . . M • • 

Latrines 

Urinals 

Labour/Wolfare Officers 
First-aid boxes 
Ambulance rooms 
Recreation facilities 
Educational facilities 
Housing facility 


33% 

100 % 

46% 

22 % 

18% 

42% 

93% 

24% 

16% 

85% 

7% 

7 %* 


VI. Social Security — 

(Proportion of units having) — 

Provident fund schemes . . . . . . . . . . . . 56% 

Pension schemes . . . . . . . . . . . . — 

Gratuity schemes . . . . . . . . . . . . 22% 

Proportion of workers covered under Provident Fund Schemes . . 3% 

VII. Accident Bate during 1964 — • 

(Per thousand workers employed) . . . . r . 1 


VIII. Industrial Relations — • 

Factories having trade unions . . . . . . . . • • 35% 

Proportion of workers who were members of trade unions . . . . 48% 

Units having concluded collective agreements . . . . . . 30% 

Factories having Standing Orders . . . . . . • • 38% 

Factories having Works/Joint Committees . . • . • • 12% 


IX. Labour Cost — 

Labour Cost per Man-day Worked during 1964 . . . . • • Us. 3*12 


♦Percentage of workers housed was insignificant. 



APPENDIX 

A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation Adopted 

1. Sample Design ' 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a multi-stage sampling proce- 
dure with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those 
industries which were found to be highly concentrated in particular 
regions or areas, was followed. The registered factories, belonging to those 
industries for which regional stratification was found necessary were 
stratified and each centre or area of high concentration was taken as a 
separate regional stratum of the industry and the remaining scattered 
factories were clubbed together into a single residual stratum. Establish- 
ments in an industry /regional stratum were arranged in a frequency dis- 
tribution fashion with suitable class intervals and were divided into two 
size-groups, large factories and small factories, on the basis of an optimum 
cut-off point derived for each industry. The optimum cut-olf point was so 
derived that if all the establishments in the upper size group were in- 
cluded in the sample, the results obtained woidd yield an estimate of over- 
all employment within 5 per cent, error at 1)5 per cent, confidence interval, 
and the sample size would Ire minimum. The optimum cut-off point 
varied from industry to industry. For the Tobacco Curing Industry it was 
chosen as 11)0 which was approximately equal to the average size of em- 
ployment in the Industry. However, considering the limited resources 
available for the Survey of Labour Conditions anti the practicability, etc., 
it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, from the upper size group 
and 12i per cent, from the lower size group would yield reliable results. 
However, the experience of earlier Surveys had shown that due to (i) non- 
availability of very recent frame, (ii) closures, and (iii) units changing 
their line of ' production, considerable shrinkage had occurred to the 
desired sample size. Hence it was decided that for taking into account such 
closures, etc., the required sample size should be increased to allow for 
the above mentioned shrinkage. Since the sample size in respect of almost 
all industries had been inflated to safeguard against shrinkage due to 
closure of units, etc., substitution was resorted to only in case of abnormal 
closures of units, in the manner explasned below: — - 

I. In case of such industries where the sample had not been inflated 
substitution was done to replace the sampled units found closed. 

(a) If the number of sampled units was 5 or less in size class of a 
particular stratum; or 

(b) The number of units found closed, etc., was more than 1 in a 
sample of 6 to 10 units of size class of particular stratum. 

(c) In cases where the sample size was more than 10 units, substi- 
tution was made when the extent of closures was 50 per cent, 
or more. 
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II. For industries where the sample size had already been inflated 
substitution was done only if the extent of closures was 50 per cent, or 
more irrespective of the size of the sample unless such a high rate was 
already noticed in the Second Occupational Wage Survey and consequently 
taken into account in lixing the sample size. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories, within ait 
industry /regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within 
each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so that districts 
formed a continuous chain front one State to another. Having arranged 
the list of units in the above manner, the units above the optimum cut- 
off point were taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the lower-size 
class. From these size-groups, the required number of units were selected 
by systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of 
which the sample was selected in the case of Tobacco Curing factories was 
the list of registered factories for the year 1963*. 

2. Method o) Estimation 

In the course of the Survey, various characteristics were studied, 
some of which were correlated with employment whereas there were other, 
which were not correlated with employment but with the number of 
establishments. Consequently, two different methods were used for working 
out estimates. 

For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are highly cor- 
related with employment such as labour cost, etc., ratio of total employment 
was used as the blowing up factor. For estimating the totals of those 
characteristics which are not correlated with employment such as, numlter 
of units providing certain welfare facilities, etc., the ratio of units was 
used as the blowing up factor. Estimates of percentages have been arrived 
at by computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for 
the two characteristics involved. 

More precisely, the estimate for the total (for all-India) of a parti- 
cular characteristic not correlated with employment in the industry has 
been obtained as: — 


N — N' 



The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 

stratum. 

Where X = the estimated total of the X-characteristic for a particular stratum. 

N„ and N x — the number of units in the original population as fea- 
turing in the 1963 list, which was used as frame, in 
the upper and lower size groups respectively of the 
stratum. 


* For Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra, lists related to the year 1962. 
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N'u and N'i = the number of units which featured in the 1963 list 
but were not featuring in the list relating to the per- 
iod more or less coinciding with the period of the 
Survey in the upper and lower size-groups respective 
ly, of the stratum. 

n„ and n x = the total number of units in the sample (from 1963 
list) in the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum. 

n' u and n' t = the number of sampled units, which were found at 
the time of the Survey to be closed or to have changed 
the line of production and hence left out in the upper 
and lower size groups respectively of the stratum. 

X< and Xu = the total of the characteristic X in the i th sample 
unit of the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum. 


In any stratum the estimate for the characteristic — Y correlated with 
empolyment is given by : — 



+ 


E N1 — N’l 
E nl — n'l 



¥i, 


The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 

Where Y — the estimated total of the characteristic — Y for a 
particular stratum. 

®Nu — N'u an< ^ ^Nl — N'l = the total employment in 1963 in 

N« — N' u and Nj — N' x 

units respectively, of the stratum. 

E and E 

nu — n'u nl — n'l — the total employment in 1963 in 

n u — n' u and n x — n' 2 

sampled units respectively of the stratum. 


y iu and Yu — the total of characteristic Y in the i th sample unit 

of the upper and lower size groups respectively of the 
stratum. 

The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals 
obtained on the basis of the above formulae for each one of the strata of 
an industry. 
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Published Reports on Survey of Labour Conditions 


SI. 

No. 

Symbol 

Title of the Report 

Year 

of 

Publi- 

cation 

Price 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Rs. P. 

1 

DLB-41/1000 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Silk Factories in India. 

1964 

5-50 

or 12 Sh. 10 d. 
or 1 $ 98 cents. 

2 

DLB-46/1000 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Woollen Factories in 
India. 

1964 

3 60 

or 8 Sh. 5 d. 
or 1 $ 30 cents. 

3 

DLB-46/850 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Agricultural Imple- 
ments Factories in India. 

1964 

3*20 

or 7 Sh. 6 d. 
or 1 $ 16 cents. 

4 

DLB-53/1050 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
dition in Machine Tool Factories 
in India. 

1965 

4 20 

or 9 Sh. 10 d. 
or l $ 52 cents. 

5 

DLB-56/850 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Bicycle Factories in 
India. 

1965 

3-55 

or 8 Sli. 4 d. 
or l $ 28 cents. 

6 

DLB-55/900 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Bolts, Nuts, Nails Spri- 
ngs and Chains Factories in India 

1965 

3*85 
or 9 Sh. 
or 1 $ 39 cents. 

7 

DLB-69/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Electrical Machinery 
Factories in India. 

1965 

300 
or 7 Sh. 
or 1 $ 8 cents. 

8 

DLB-71/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Textile Machinery and 
Accessories Manufacturing Fac- 
tories in India. 

1965 

2*80 

or 6 Sh. 7 d. 
or 1 $ 1 cent. 

9 

DLB-61/950 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Coment Factories in 
India. 

1965 

3' 20 

or 7 Sh. 6 d. 
or 1 $ 16 cents. 

10 

DLB-60/300 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Rubber Plantations in 
India. 

1965 

4-40 

or 10 Sh. 4 d. 
or 1 $ 59 cents. 

11 

DLB-62/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Metal Extracting and 
Refining Factories in India. 

1965 

4-20 

or 9 Sh. 10 d. 
or l $ 52 cents. 

12 

DLB-40/1050 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Jute Factories in 
India. 

1965 

6* 25 

or 14 Sh. 7 d. 
or 2 $ 25 cents. 

13 

DLB 68/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Metal Founding Fac- 
tories in India. 

1966 

3*15 

or 7 Sh. 5 d. 
or 1 $ 14 oents. 

14 

DLB-70/960 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Motor Vehicle Manu- 
facturing and Repairing Fac- 
tories in India. 

1966 

4 00 

or 9 Sh. 4 d. 
or 1 $ 44 cents. 

15 

DLB -87/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Railway Workshops in 
India. 

1966 

315 

or 7 Sh. 5 d. 
or 1 $ 14 cents 

10 

DLB-74/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Metal Rolling Factories 
in India. 

1966 

3 40 
or 8 Sh. 
or 1 $ 23 cents. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Rs. P. 

17 

DLB- 109/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Manganese Mining In- 
dustry in India. 

1967 

4*85 

or 11 Sh. 4 d. 
or 1 $ 75 cents. 

18 

DLB-97/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Mica Mining Industry 
in India. 

1967 

4-30 

or 10 Sh. 1 d. 
or 1 $ 55 cents. 

19 

DLB-113/700 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Cold Mines in 
India. 

1967 

2-70 

or 6 Sh. 4 d. 
or 98 cents. 

20 

11 LB-78/950 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Cotton Textile Fac- 
tories in India. 

1967 

700 

or 16 Sh. 4 d. 
or 2 $ 52 cents. 

21 

DLB- 105/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Coffoo Plantations in 
India. 

1967 

3 45 

or 8 Sh. 1 d. 
or 1 $ 25 conts. 

22 

BLB-U2/950 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Sugar Factories in 

India. 

1967 

4*50 

or 10 Sh. 6 d. 
or 1 $ 62 cents. 

2.3 

DLB- 117/950 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Tea Plantations and Tea 
Factories in India. 

1967 

4-40 

or 10 Sh. 4 d. 
or 1 $ 59 conts. 

24 

DLB-l 18/900 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Coal Mining Industry 
in India. 

1968 

7 75 

or 18 Sh. 

or 2 $ 79 conts. 

25 

DLB- 107/800 

Roport on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Iron Ore Mining Indus- 
try in India. 

1968 

3*60 

or 8 Sh. 5 d. 
or 1 $ 30 conts. 

26 

DLB- 110/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Ship Building and Re- 
pairing Factories in India. 

1968 

3*45 

or 8 Sh. 1 d. 
or 1 $ 25 cents. 

27 

DLB-138/800 

Roport on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Glass Factories in 
India. 

1969 

8*50 

or 19 Sh. 10 d. 
or 3 $ 06 conts. 

28 

DLB-134/750 

Roport on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Artificial Manuro Fac- 
tories in India. 

1969 

6*85 

or 16 Sh. 0 cl. 
or 2 $ 47 cents. 

29 

DLB- 143/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Hydrogenated Oil Fac- 
tories in India. 

1969 

415 

or 9 Sh. 9 d. 
or 1 $ 50 conts. 

30 

DLB-137/800 

Roport on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Fine & Pharmaceutical 
Chemical Factories in India. 

1969 

6*25 

or 14 Sh. 7 d. 
or 2 $ 25 cents. 

31 

DLB- 140/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Cigarette Factories in 
India. 

1969 

2*90 

or 6 Sh. 10 d. 
or 1 $ 5 cents. 

32 

DLB- 136/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Footwear Factories in 
India, 

1969 

6*50 

or 15 Sh. 2 d. 
or 2 $ 34 cents. 

33 

DLB- 146/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Electrio Light & Power 
Stations. 

1969 

410 

or 9 Sh. 7 d. 
or 1 $ 48 oents. 

34 

DLB-145/800 

Report on Survey Labour Con- 
ditions in Tanning and Leather 
Finishing Factories 

1969 

6*50 

or 15 Sh. 2 d. 
or 2 $ 34 cents. 

35 

DLB-147/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Con- 
ditions in Heavy Chemical Fac- 
tories. 

1970 

7*50 

or 17 Sh. 6 d. 
or 2 $ 70 cents. 
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